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INTRODUCTION 

The Metropolitan Public Schools of Nashville-Davidson County 

f 

are engaged in a massive expansion of vocational education pro- 
grams. School leaders are concerned that individual interests 
and community needs be served well through the expanded, programs. 
As a. result, the Board of Education of Metropolitan Public Schools 
requested The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, to survey student and parent interests and employment 
demands in Greater Nashville- Several surveys were made under 
the ^oject titled "A Needs Assessment of Employment Demands/ 
Interests for Nashville-Davidson County Metropolitan Public 
Schools." 

Work on the surveys was carried out in clo^e coordination with 
the administration of Metropolitan Public Schools and its staff 
in the areas of research and evaluation, data processing, guidance 
and counseling, and the Department of Vocational Education, The 
coordination linkages with these Metro offices were for the pur- 
poses of: (1) conglucting the surveys with the least possible 
disruption of normal school 'operations , (2) designing the surveys 
to permit departmentrs to replicate the survey efforts in later 
years, if desired using established records and existing com- 
putjer capabilities, and (3) being sure that surveys included 
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individual interests and employment opportunities that are unique 
to Greater Nashville. 

The findings of the surveys are reported in five chapters as 
follows: Chapter I, Nashville Area Employment Needs Survey for 
1976; Chapter 'II, Entrance Requirements for Highest Demand 
Occupations; Chapter III, Student and Parent Survey Findings; 



Chapter IV, Perceptions of Curricular Needs by School Personnel ; 
and Chapter V, Reconunendat ions . 

Each of the first four chapters is preceded by a summary of 
the findings reported in the chapter. Additional items of 
background information supporting the chapters are included in 
the appendix and referenced within each chapter. 
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SUMMARY 

CHAPTER I * ^ 

e/pLOYMENT needs in greater NASHVILLE 

One of fhe critical factors to be considered in planning for 
an expansion of vocational - education programs is the semi-skilled 
and skilled level employment needs or demands of the area served 
by the school. Three surveys were conducted for this purpose: a 
general employment demands survey, a special survey of agribusi- 
ness occupations, and a special survey^of music industry occupa- 
tions. The titles of the surveys werea's follows: 

1. "Nashville Area Employmght Survey for 1976" 

2. "Agricultural Occupations Other Than Farming in 
Davidson County" 

3. "Survey of Music and \llied Fields" 

A brief summary of the findings of the surveys is presented in 
this section. More detailed findings and descriptions of the 
surveys are in the body of Chapter I. 

The ranking of clusters of occuj^ations from the three surveys 
gives an approximate reading of employment opportunities. These 
clusters are presented in Table 1 in descending order from, high- 
est to lowest number of job openings in 1976 as estimated by 
community leaders, agribusiness leaders, and music leaders. 
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TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF JOB OPENINGS BY OCCUPATIONAL "CLUSTER 
BASED ON AVERAGE OF ESTIMATES BY ^B TITLE, 
BY COMMUNITY/BUSINESS LEADERS (n=92) , 
AGRIBUSINESS LEADERS (n=44.) , AND 
MUSIC/COMMUNICATIONS ARTS LEADERS (n=ll) 

C 



Occupation Job Openings 

1976 



1 Clerical 2808 

2 Hospitality Industry 1050 

3 Construction and 

> Metalworking 766 



Human Services - 765 



5 K Mechanics, Repairmen, and 

V ^ Installers 684 



Health Services 557 



7 Entertainment and Related 

Fields 455* 

8 

9 * 



Agribusiness 284* 
Publishing/Printing 201 



TOTALS 757 0 



*Estimated job openings for entertainment and related fields (455) 
and agribusiness (284) clusters are from the music industry 
leaders survey and the agribusiness leaders survey, and are for 
Nashville-Davidson County only. Estimated job opjudngs for the 
other clusters 'are for the eight county Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA) of Davidson and seven adjoining counties. 
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Annual job openings by cluster through 1980 are expected to 
remain near thes^ 1976 estimates. This expectation is based on 
t^e annual job opening trends for the 1976-1980 period, as pro- 
jected by the Interim Manpower Projection Program (IMP). The 
total projected employment for 1976 and 1980 are shown in Figure 
1 for eath cluster except agribusiness and entertainmeni: and 
related fields which were not available from IMP. The ranks of 
clusters by total employment is the same as ranks of clusters by 
job openings, e.g., clerical, first (45,260 for 1976 and 50,181 
for 1980) and publishing/printing, last (3,480 for 1976 and 3,795 
for 1980) . 

Rankings of Occupational ^Titles , by Job Openings 

Survey respondents' rankings of occupational titles by, aver- 
age estimated job openings for 1976 are provided in Table 2. All^ 
estimates are for the eight county SMSA of which Qver two-thirds 
of the job openings are believed to be in Davidson County, 
according to the Tennessee Department of Economic and Community 
Development. The job openings for 1976 are good indicators of 
the annual openings expected to occur through 1980 according to 
Interim Manpower Projection Program data. The occupational 
titles listed in Table 2 ^ are listed from^ highest to" lowest number 
of job openings. 
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TABLE 2 

RANKS OF OCCUPATIONS BY JOB OPENINGS 
IN NASHVILLE AREA EMPLOYMENT NEEDS SURVEY FOR 1976 
BY COMMUNITY LEADERS 



Rank • ' . Occupation • Estimated 

. • • Job Openings 

. 1976' 



1 


Secretaries 


1 ^ on 
1 / i 




^ ^ 1 ^ o 1 tf* v> 

K8 u3 1 1 Sa J. espe isons 


D 0 VJ 


•> 

3 


Bookkeepers 


>1 I- 


4 


^^"^^ p 1 s t s 


J D 1 


5 


Institutional home aides 


J fi 4 


6 


Cashiers 


0 Q /I 

z y 4 


/ 


J ani'uor s ana sexuons 




ft 

8 


Qlerks , payroll/shipping , 






etc . 


0 Q Q 

Zoo 


9 


Sewers and stitchers, etc. 


0 "7 0 


10 


Waiters , waitresses 


OCT 
Z D 1 


11 


Nurse aides , orderlies 


0 O Q 

z z y 


12 


Cooks , chefs 


Z 1 D 


13 


Truck drivers 


0 n Q 

Z U 0 


1 A 

14 


Cosmetologists 


1 fi 9 
J. o z 


15 


Practical nurses 


1/0 


16 . 


Carpenters 


1 Q 
1 D 0 


1 / 


Receptionists 


1 Dv 


18 


Auto mechanics 


14 i 


19 


Delivery and routemen 


TOO 

Iz z 


■20 


Plumbers and pipe fitters 


116 


21 


Diesel and heavy equipment 


. 110 


22 


Child care workers 


..105 


23 


Electricians v 


98 


24 


Keypunch operators 


91 


25 " 


Welders 


88 


26 


Recreation and amusement , 






attendants 


79 


27 


Health ai'des 


, 77 


28 


Machinists 


75 


29 


Housekeepers 


73 


• 30 


^ Editors and reporters 


73 


31 


Building maintenance 






tepairmen 


71 


32 


Busboys , dishwashers 


64 


3p 


Bank tellers 


63 


34 


Brickmasons and stonemasons 


61 


35 


Auto service station 






attendants 


60 
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Table 2 (Continued) 



Rank Occupation Estimated 

Job Openings 
1976 



i D 




Aircraft mechanics 


c o 


37 




Refrigeration and air 
conditioning 


D / 


"3 O 
OO 




Painters 




O ft 




Outdoor vehicle and 






equipment mechanics 


54 


40 




Te lephone ins ta Hers & 








repairmen 


50 


A T 
4 1 




Auto body repairmen 


b 0 


* 42 




Teacher aides 


A O 

4y 


A O 

43 




Library attendants , 






/ 


assistants 


A O 

4 y 


44 


Appliance repairmen 


A Q 
4 0 


A c 

41;) 


Meat cutters and wrappers 


4 / 


46 




Horticultural assistants 


A C 
4 D 


4 / 




Grounds keepers , gardeners , 
(except farm) 


A A 

4 4 


A O 

4 o 




Computer prograininers 


A A 

4 4 


%\ ft 




Farmers 


A 0 

4 i 






Ambulance drivers, 
attendants 


4 3 


51 




Pressmen and plate printers 


42 


52 




Compositors and typesetters 


37 


53 




Medical secretaries 


36 


54' 




Barbers 


36 


55 . 




Tool and die makers 


34 


56 




Radio and TV. repairmen 


31 


57 




Dental assistants 


30 


58 




Office machine repairmen 


23 


59 




Photographers 


18 


60 




Photoengravers , lithographers 


^ 18 


61 ' 




Room/front desk clerks 


17 


62' 




Graphic artists 


13 


63 / 




Animal caretakers (except 








farm) 


10 


64 




Air traffic controllers 


5 
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Table 3 lists the rankings of occupational titles in agri^^ 
business and music industries by job openings for 1976 as esti- 
mated by agribusiness and music leaders/ All estimates are for 
Nashville-Davidson County because there were no projected job 
openings available from the Interim^ Manpower Projections Program 
on the agribusiness and music occupational titles that could be 
included in the survey for review by respondents. Therefore^ 
respondents were asked to give estimates of openings only for 
Nashville-Davidson County, 



TABLE 3 

RANKS OF AGRIBUSINESS AND MUSIC OCCUPATIONS BY JOB OPENINGS 
IN NASHVILLE-DAVIDSON COUNTY , BY AGRIBUSINESS AND MUSIC LEADERS 



Rank 


Occupation 


Job Openings 
1976 


1 


Agribusiness Salespersons 


188 


2 


Landscape and Greenhouse 
Operators/Assistants . 


92 


.3 - ^ 


Rock Band Musicians 


88 


4 


Agribusiness Mechanics 




• 5 


Butchers 


32 


6 


Music Secretaries 


28 


7 


Other Agribusiness (except 
farming) 


67 


8 


Other Entertainment and 
Related Occupations' 


43 
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Agribusiness jo)$^ openings in desceryiing order are salespersons 
(188), lahdscape and greenhouse operators/assistants (92) , 
mechanics (44), butchers (32) and other agribusiness, except 
farming (67). Music jpb openings are rock band musicians (88), 
music secretaries (28) , and other, entertainment and related 
occupations (43) . V 

Service Occupations 

Service occupations and the average number of job openings 
for e^ch'in 1976 that were identified in the surveys are 
listed in Table 4 by .occupational 'clusters . These occupations 
were lifted. in Table 1 and are presented vhere in cjtfsters for 
emphasis. The largest cluster is the hospitality industry (924), 
followed by health services (593) , human services (547) , and 
other (784) for a total of 2,848 job openings in the service 
occupations cluster for 1976. 



o 
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^ TABLE 4 

OCCUPATIONAL TITLES AJJD AVERAGE ESTIMATED 
JOB^ENINGS FOR SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 
,BY COMMUNITY LEADERS (n=9 2) 



Estimated 

I?ank Occupations Job Openings 

1976 



Health Services: 



1 Nurse Aides, Orderlies 

2 • Practical Nurses 

3 Health Aides 

4 Ambulance Driver/Attendant 
^ 5 Medical Secretaries 

6 Dental Assistants 

V 

Hospitality Industry ; ' 
1 Janitors and Sextons 

Waiters , Waitresses 
Cooks , Chefs 

4 ^Housekeepers 

5 Busboys, Dishwashers- 

6 -Room/Front Desk Clerks 




Total 



229 
178 
77 
43 
36 
30 
593 

?9 3 
261 
216 
73 
64 
17 



Total 



924 
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Table 4 (continued) 



Rank 



Occupations 



Estimated 
Job Openings 
1976 



Human Services; 



1 Institutional , Home Aides 

2 Child Care Workers 

3 Teacher Aides 

4 Library Attendants, Assistants 



Total 



344 
105 
49 
49 
547 



Other Services: 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

^ 

o 

7 

5 



Cashiers 
Cosmetologists 

Recreation and Amusement Attendants 
Building Maintenance Repairmen 
Auto Service Station Attendants 
Groundskeepers, Gardeners (except farm) 
Barbers 



Photographers 



Total 



Total for Service , Occupations 



294 
182 
79 
71 
60 
44 
36 
18 
784 

2, 848" 
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Thirty-seven other occu5)ational 'ti+iles were written in. by 
respondents of the surveys and are 'listed m the body of Chapter 
I. Further, Tables 5 through 21 provide analysis of the occupa- 
tional titles bi( cluster. 
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CHAPTER I , . 

EMPLOYMENT NEEDS IN GREATER NASHVILLE 
Introduction 

Identification of the employment needs of Greater Nashville 
was accomplished using three surveys designed to quantify the num- 
ber of openings m semi-skilled and skilled level occupations. 
The largest survey in ter>Tis of the, number of ^ab ritles and 
respondents was the general survey entitled "Nashville Area 
Employment Survey for 1976 .'' This'^survey provided the total 
employment and number of job openings for 1976 for each of the 
hi<Jhest demand occupations from the Interim Manpower Projections 
Program (IMP)-'- and requested community and business leaders to 
give tUeir estimates of job openings for each of those occupa- 
tion^ with which they were generally familiar. 

A second survey \fas made of the agricultural businesse^in 
Davidson County to identify the agribusiness occupations other 
tnan farming by job title and number of employment openings in 
197b. 

A third survey was made of occupations within Nashville's 
music industry to identify the number of job openings expected to 
occur in 1976 for jobs specific to the music ^ industry . 

A discussion of each survey follows. , 



Interim Manpower Projections Program^ SMSA of Nashville ^ 
Tennessee . Research and Statistics Section, Department of Employ- 
ment Security, State of Tennesse?p in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department o£ Labor, 1974. 

15 
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Nashville Area Employment Survey for 1976 
The original plan for the employment needs surveys was to 
identify existing, recently compiled employment demand^data and 
review the data with community and business leaders to determine 
if tnere are any changes in the number of projected employment 
openings. This was necessary because (a) projections are usually 
calculated on data collected one or more years prior to making the 
projections and (b) employment for the past 12 to 18 months was 
generally on a downward trend (unemployment reaching 8.9% nation- 
ally in April of 1975, the highest rate of unemployment since 
1941>. 

The latest data identified and most appropriate for this 
purpose was the Interim Manpower Projectionc Program, SMSA of 
Nashville, Tennessee. The Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA) projections were generated in 1974 and identified many 
semi-skilled and skilled levels of employment. The area included 
^ifn'fhe SMSA and the data used are Davidson County and seven 
adjoining counties: Cheatham, Dickson, Robertson, Rutherford, 
Sumner, Wilson, and Williamson. In check4yng^xtj:i^^^ei;^rptrnd op the 



above data, it was de^^ermined that approximately 63% or the popu- 
lation of the eight county area resides in Davidson Co\anty. While 
no data were available to support it, area employment authorities 
^ believed that more than 63% of the total employment and j ob 

openings were in Davidson County. 

I\ survey questionnaire was constructed titled "Nashville 
Area Employment Survey for 1976," which listed 57 semi-skilled 

16 ^ - 
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and ^killed level occupations along with the total employment and 
total 30b openings projected for each occupation for 1976. Lead- 
ers '"surveyed were asked to give their estimates of 1976 job open- 
ings for each occupation for which they had a general familiai:ity 
of employment trends. Estimates of job openings were to include 
growth and replacement needs due to labor force separations. 

Respondents to the survey were community leaders and business 
and industry leaders. Inputs to the development of the list of 
respondents were made by the Vocational Director and supervisors, 
and the Director of* Schools, The list of organizations, business- 
es, and/or individuals from, which survey data were requested are 
provided in Exhibit 1 of the Appendix- Also included in Exhibit 
1 are a copy of the questionnaire used in the survtiy, interview 
guidelines, and related background data. 

The qi^^estionnaire was completed on a personal interview basis 
by coordinators of cooperative education. Guidelines were 
developed for the interviews and a training session was held for 
the coordinators involving a demonstration interview. Ninety- 
five interviews were conducLed, resulting in 92 completed ques- , 
tionnaires from community leaders and business and industry 
leaders. 

In addition, each of the Metro vocational education teachers 
was mailed a copy of the questionnaire and requested to complete 
it, A total of 34 vocational teachers completed and returned 
questionnaires to the office of the Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

17 
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A detailed presentation of the responses of community leaders 
and vocational teachers ^^^s^rovided ^n Exhibit 2 of the Appendix, 
giving the average of the estimates, the percent of total employ- 
ment represented by the average, the median (midpoint) estimate, 
the range in estimates, and the number of persons responding to 
each estimate. Further, the tables indicate the results of a 
statistical test of differences that was applied to each occupa- 
tional grouping for responses of teachers and community business 
leaders. Estimates of each group, except teachers' estimates of 
human services and other, were significantly different from the 
Interim Manpower Projections Program estimates to the value of 
p < ,001, meaning that these differences would not happen by chance 
more than one time in a thousand. 

Tables 5 through 16 and Figures 2 through 9 present compari-> 
sons of the findings by occupational cluster. Included are an 
av^age of the job openings fur 1976 estimates given by the commun- 
ity*!leaders (this includes business and " industry leaders) and 
Metro vocational teachers. The Tables also present a comparison 
of th^^ estimates with the annual job openings for 1976 to 1980 
and the total employment for 1976 and 1980. This change frciW job 
openings for 1976* to annual open^^ngs for the period 1976-1980 was 
made to give a longer range view of the jo^ openings consistent 
with the total employment data for 1976 and 1980, However, there 
were no differences in the'^job openings for 1976 and the annual 



lings >far^>«?ke>^^76-l! 



openings >f or T??ke><W76-198 0 period except in a few cases where the 
number of jobs varied by one or two and was regarded as a result 
of computational rounding. 

18 



A longer range projection of national employment trends to 
1985 is also presented in a series of figures depicting projections 
within each occupation. These data were published in the Occupa - 
tional Outlook Handbook/ 1974-1^5 Edition and are in terms of 
percentage growth nationally; but can be heTpful in considering 
the training needs over a longer period as it is critical to 
facility planning. 

Health Services Occupations 

Health services occupations ranked sixth among nine occupa- 
tional groups in number of job openings. Table 5 indicates that 
the average estimates of job openings by community leaders and 
vocational teachers were higher than those of the Interim Manpower 
Projections (IMP) . provided by the United States Department of 
Labor. Community leaders' estimates of job Openings were ambulance 
driver/attendant (43), dental assistants (30), practical nurses 
(178), nurse aides/orderlies (229), and health aides (77). Vocar 
tional teachers gave slightly higher estimates for dental assist- 
ants (34), practical nurses (183), and health aides (93), and a 
lower estin^ate for nurse aides/orderlies (202). The percentage 
of 1976 employment represeijted by the annual openings is consider- 
ed high and is due to the relative 'high mobility of workers to 



Dohsil 



other jobs offering more pay ancj increased responsibility. How- 
ever, there is growth in new jobs projected for the 1980 period 
as 'is reflected in the increase in total employment for 1980. 
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It should be noted that two "other occupations" not included 
in the survey show a decrease in job openings and total > employment 
as indicated by projections for 1976 employment (84) and the 1980 

r 

employment (40) . The total health* services employment should 
increase from 4,766 in 1976 to 5,271 in 1980. 

Figure 2 indicates that very rapid growth (increase of 40%" 
or more) is predicted from 1972 to 1985 for licensed practical 
nurses, nurse aides/orderlies, and the health field tot,sily. The 
total health field projection is for health services oe^^ii^^tCions 
and the health professions. This growth for the period is equal 
to an annual growth of 3.08%. The occupation of dental assistant 
is projected to have a rapid increase (30% to 3^9%) over the 13 
year period, which is a 2.3% to 3.1% annual^growth rate. .No pro- 
jection of growth was given for health aide or ambulance driver/ 
attendant occupations. 

Figure 2. HEALTH SERVIC^)^ 
, Employment Outlook to mid-1980's* 

Percent Change, 1972-1985 
-40 -30 -20 -10 0 10 



Dental assistants 
Licensed practical nurses 
Nurse aides, orderlies 
Health aides 

Overall health field employment 
Amb)ulance drivers/attendants 
*Source: Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 Edition. 
fProjection not available. 

Illll Indicates the minimum to maximum range in percent of change. 
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Publishing/Printing Occupations 

Publishing/printing occupations offered fewer job openings 
than any other of the nine occupatipnal groups surveyed. Table 6 
indicates that the, total number of job openings estii^ted by 
community leaders (201) , vocational teachers (219) , and the 
estimate by IMP' (1730 show only a small difference (X?) in total 
number. Estimates of job Openings by community leaders and voca- 
tional teachers for the occupations were compositors and type- 
setters (37) a'|i^(32), photo^ngravers and , lithographer^s (18) and 
(23), and editors and reporters (73) and (72), differing by* a 
. range of only one to five. Pressmen and plate printers were 
estimated to have (42) openings by the community leaders and (\60) 
openings by the vocational teadhers which were higher than the 
(36) openings projected by IMP. Estimates for graphic artists 
were (13) and (22) with photographers having estimates of (18)' and 
(1,34^. Total employment for the. occupational grouping is expected^ 
to (3,480) in 1976 and '(3, 795) in 1980, an increase in .employ- 
ment of 315 or .09%. 

Figure 3 gives the pr.ojected percentage rate of growth for 
each of the occupations, except compositors and typesetters, for 

the 1972 to 1985 period. Photoengravers shows a slow decline of 

Figure 3. PUBLISfflNG INDUSTRY 
Employment Outlook to mid4980's* 

. , Percent Change, 1972-1985 
' \ >40^ ^0 -20 -10 0 10" 20 30 40 80 



• Compositors & typesetters 
Photoengravers llllllll 
Lithographers 
Pressmen 

Editors & reporters 
Photographers ' 
Graphic artists 

♦Source: Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 Edition. - 
tProj<^tion not available. 

mil Indiortet the minimum to maximum ra^ge in percent of change. ^ 
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("5.0%) to (-14,9%). Very rapid growth is projected for lithog- 
raphers (40% or more) for an annual percentage of 3,08%, the high- 
est'^rate of growth in the group. While this rate of growth is 
termed as very rapid, it is for a total employment of less than 
300 as shown in Table 6. Thus, no large increase in number of 
jobs can be expected. Pressmen and plate printers show percentage 
increases of (5,0% to 14.9%) which is .38% to 1,15% annually, and 
newspaper editors and reporters (15.0% to 29,9%), which is 1,15% 
to 2.3% annually: In summary^, some solid percentage incxeascG are 
projecLed againsL a relatively small total employment. 

Clerical Occupations * 

Clerical occupations shown in Table 7 ranked first o.ut of 
nine occupational groups ijj^verage number of estimated job open- 
ings and total employment. The estimated job openings for the 
nine occupations were community leaders (2,808), vocational 
teachers (2,702), and IMP (2,499). Total employment projec±ed by 
IMP for the nine occupations surveyed was (28,755) for 1976 and 
(32,237) for 1980. Estimates by. community leaders were bank 

tellers (63), bookkeepers (415), cashiers (294), clerks (288), 

4 . ^ 

keypunch operators (91), medical secretaries (36), secretaries 

(1,120), typists (351) and receptionists (150). The estimates by 
community leaders were higher for ,each occupation than estimates 
by vocational teachers except for bookkeepers (433) and secre- 
taries .(1,199) . 
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There are (31) "other occupations" not included in the survey 
because individually they had low manpower requirements but 
collectively have annual 30b openings of (1,095) projected 
annually by IMP for 1976 to 1980. These jobs would have many 
commonly required skills which together with the 30b openings for 
the nine occupations included m the survey offer the largest 
group of 30b openings of any cluster. 

Trends to 1985 show continued promise for high demands for 
workers m clerical occupations as projected in Figure 4. Growth 
IS indicated to be 30% or more for 1972-1985, 2.3% or more annual- 
ly for the ma3ority of the occupations. Bookkeepers and clerks 
have projected growth of 5.0% to 14.9%, which is .38% to 1.15% 
annually. No projections were given for keypunch operators and 
medical secretaries . 



Figure 4. CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS 
Employment Outlook to mid-1980 s* 

Percent Change, 1972-1985 ^ 
-40 ^ -20 -10 0 10 ,20 30 40 50 

Bank tellers 
Bookkeepers 
Cashiers 

Clerks", payroll, shipping, etc. 
Keypunch operators 
Medical secretaries 

Secretaries * 
Typists 

Receptionists ^ , 1 

•Source: Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 Edition. 
tProjection not available. 

iilii Indicates the minimum to maximum range in percent of change 
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Construction and Metalworking Craftsmen 

The occupational grouping of construction and metalworking 
craftsmen ranked third in number of ]ob openings (766) estimated 
by CQxnmunj[^y leaders, with total employment of 12, 672 projected 
for 1976 and 14,227 projected for 1980 for the eight occupations 
included in the survey (see Table 8). Both the community leaders* 
and vocational teachers' estimates of job openings ran above the 
IMP projection of openings. The commxinity leaders' estimates of 
]ob openings in descending order are carpenters (168) , plumbers 
and pipe fitters (116), electricians (98), welders (88), machin- 
ists (75) , building maintenance repairmen (71) , brickmasons and 
stonemasons (61), painters (55), and tool and die makers (34). 
Thp estimates of vocational teachers were generally close to 
, estimates for corrununity leaders except for plumbers and pipe 
fitters which teachers estimated^lower (82) compared to community 
leaders ( 116 ) . 

Again, the number of "other occupations" not included in the 
survey was large (22) but collectively the jo^ openings projected 
were only (81), indicating a relatively low level of openings per * 
occupation in this segment of the occupational group. 

Nationally, the trend is for continued growUi in construction 
ar?Sk metalworking craftsmen occupations for 1972-1985 as indicated, 
in F igure 5. Rapid increase (30% to 39.9%) or 2.3% to 3.08% is 
projected for electricians and welders. Moderate' increase (15% 
to 29,9%) 6t 1.15% to 2.3% annually is projected for brickmasons, 
carpenters, plumbers and pipe fitters^ and machinists. Little to 
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Figure 5. CONSTRUCTION & METALWORKING CRAFTSMEN 
Employment Outlook to mid-1980's* 

Percent Change, 1972-1985 
-40 -30 -20 -10 0 10 20 



30 10 50 




Brickmasons 
Stonemasons^ . 
Carpenters 
Electricians 
Painters 

Plumbers & pipe fitters 
Welders 
Machinists 

Building maintenance repairman 
Tool & die makers . ^ i 

♦Source. Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 Edition. 
'tProjection not avaflable. 

iiiii Indicates the muiimuxn to niiixiinum range in percent of change. 

no increase in' employment is expected for stonemas9ns. A slow 
increase (5% to 14.9%) or .38% to ^1.15% is projected for painters 
and tool and die makers. 'Projections were not available for 
building ^maintenance repairmen. These national trends ar^ 
generally consistent with estimates of job openings in Nashville 
area. 



Mechanics, Repairinen/ and Installers 

This occupational group ranked fifth out of ninfe an the num- 
ber of ]ob openings' estimated for 1976 by cojnmunity leaders. 
Summary data in Table 9 indicate that th«-4:^^£aT\verage estimate 
of job openings by community leaders (684) was hilgher than voca-' 
tional teachers (522) and substantially' higher than IMP projec- 



tions (365)., Teachers^ estimates were less than community 



leaders'- estimates on all occupations except* radio and TV repair- 
mqn (46 compared to 31) and auto service station attendant (65 . 
compared to 60) . The' olther average total estimates by community . 
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leaders were aircraft (58), appliance (48), auto (143), auto body 
repair (50) , office machine (23) , outdoor vehicle and equipment 
(54), diesel and heavy equipment (110), refrigeration and air 
conditioning (57), and telephone installers and repairmen (50). 

"Other occupations" (7) not included in the survey had pro- 
jections by IMP of only 43 job openings and a projected employment 
of 938 for 1976 and 1,040 for 1980. Total employment for mechan- 
ics, repairmen, and installers was projected by IMP as 9,818 for 
1976 and 10,900 for 1980. 

Nationally, the trend for growth in the mechanics, repairmen, 
and installers group is 15% to 40% or more according to the 1972- 
1985 projections indicated in Figure 6. The projected growth by 
occupation is aircraft (40% or more), appliance (30% to 39.9%), 
auto (15% to 29.9%), auto body repair (15% to 29.9%), diesel and 
heavy equipment (30% to 39.9%), refrigeration and air conditioning 
(40% or more), radio and TV repairmen (15% to 29.9%), and tele- 
phone installers and repairmen (15% to 29.9%).- These ranges of 

Figures. MECHANICS, REPAIRMEN & INSTALLERS 
Employment Outlook to mid-1980's* 

Percent Change, 1972-1985 
-40 -30 -20 -10 0 10 20 30 



Aircraft 
Appliance 
Auto 

Auto body repair 
Auto service station attendant 
Office machine 

Outdoor vehicle and equipment 
Diesel & heavy equipment 
Refrigeration & air conditioningj 
Radio & TV repairmen 
Telephone installers & repairmen 

*Sourc«; Occupational (Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 Edition. 
fProjection not available. 

mil Indicates the minimum to maximum range in percent of change. 
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yrowth equate to an annual growLh range of 1,15% to 3,08% or more. 
Three occupations of this group not included in these national 
trends are auto service station attendants, office machine repair- 
men, and outdoor vehicle and equipment mechanics. 

Hospitality Industry Occupations ^ 

0ccupation3 in ^he hospitality industry .as a group ranked 
second in terms of the number of job openings estimated by 
community leaders (1,050), (see Table 10), Average total estimated 
job openings by vocational teachers (944^ were closer to the IMP 
projected job openings (825) than were community leaders* estimates. 

Estimated job openings by community leaders and vocational 
teachers ranged well above 200 for 1976 for cocks/chefs (216 and 
211), janitors and sextons (293 and 248), ar^ waiters and waitress- 
es (261 and 271), Other estimates of job openings by community 
leaders were busboys/dishwashers (64), houselleepers (73), meat 
cutters and wrappers (47), room/front desk- clerks (17-), and rec-- 
reation and amusement attendants (79), 

Three other food service occupations not included in the 
survey were shown by IMP to offer 113 job openings in 1976, Total 
employment projections for the seven occupations inqluded in the 
survey and three other food service occupations were 13,017 for 
1976 and 14,404 for 1980, 

Nationally the growth trends for 1972-19ai^, as indicated in 
^^J^gure 7, are for rapid increase in recreationH^d amusement 
attendants (30% to 39.9%), moderate increase to 29.9%) for 
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waiters/waitresses^ and cooks/chefs, ^ittle or.no increase (0% to 
4.9%) tor meat cutters and wrappers, and rapid decline (-30% to 
-39.9%) for housekeepers. No projection was available f or 
janitors and sextons, busboy s/dishwasher s , and room/front desk 
clerks . 

Figure?. HOSPITALITY INDUSTRY 
Empl6yment Outlook to mid-1980*s* 

Percent Change, 1972-1985 
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Busboys, dishwashers 
Cooks, chefs 
Housekeepers 
Janitors & sextons 
Waiters, waitresses 
Meat cutters & wrappers 
P.ecreation & amusement attendants 
Room/front desk clerks ^ 

♦Source Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 Edition. 
tProjection not available. 

mil Indicates the minimum to maximum range in percent of change. 



Human Services Occupations 

Human services occupations ranked fourth in the number of 
estimated job openings (765 estimated by community leaders) for 
1976 as shown in Table 11. Considering job openings for each 
occupation, the rank of each,, occupation within the group remained 
the same in both sets of estimates as with IMP projected job 
openings except for institutional/home aides. Community leaders* 
average estimates of job openings were barbers (36), cosmetolo- 
gists (182), child care workers (^105), inst itutional/home , aides 
(344), library attendants/assistants (49), and ^*teacher aides (49) . 
Vocational teachers* average estimates were the same or near the 
same, except for cosmetologists which had 19 more estimated job 
open 



rhq^ and institutional/home aides whi 



ch had 290 fewer estimated 
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job opening^. The total estimated job openings given by voca- 
tional teachers was 477. \ 

Other personal service occupations (6) not included in the 
survey provided only 28 job openings according to IMP projections 
for '1976 . Thus the occupations included in the survey provide t>ie 
majority of the jobs in this occupational grouping.^ 

On the national level, growth for . 1972-1985 is projected in 
Figure 8 to be rapidly increasing (30% to 39.9%) for cosmetolo-* 
gists and library attendants/assistants. Little or no change 
(0% to 4.9%) is projected for barbers. Projections were not 
available for teacher^ aides, child care workers, and institutional 
home aides. 

Figures. HUMAN SERVICES ' 
Employment Outlook to mid-1980's* 

Percent Change, 1972-1985 



-4 


0 ,-30 -20 -10 ( 
1 1 1 


3 10 20 30 40 50 


Barbers ^ 
Cosmeiologists 
Child care workers 
Institutional, home aides 
Library attendants, assist^ants 
Teacher aides , - « 


! 1 r 


mr^ ^ ' 

■HHIiiiiiiiilll 

^■HH^Himiiil 

1 > 1 1 1 



♦Source: Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 Edition. 
tProjection not available. 

Illll Indicates the minimum to maximum range in percent of change. 



Other Occupations 

\ Ten occupations which did not fall within one^of the above 
oc^i^ational groups are treated here. Table 12 indicates that thq 
total average estimates of job openings were 1,474 for copimunity 
.leaders and 1,349 for vocational teachers. Estimates by community 
leaders were slightly higher than projections by/IMP for all 
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occupations except retail salespersons which was lower by 680 to 
744. Community leaders' estimates for the remaining occupations 
were sewers and stitchers (272), truck drivers (208), computer 
programmers (44) , horticultural assistants (46) , groundskeepers-/ 
gardeners, except farm (44), farmers (43), photographers (18), 
animal caretakers, except farm (10), and air traffic controllers 
(5). Total employment was projected ta be 22,451 for 1976 and 
24,439 for 1980. 

Figure 9 gives the varied projection for these occupations 
nationally. Rapid increase (30% to 39.9%) in growth was predicted 
for air traffic controllers, computer programmers and photographer: 
which is an annual growth of 2.3% to 3.08%. Moderate increase 
(15% to 29^. 9%) in growth was projected for retail salespersons and 
truck drivers. None to little growth (0% to 4.9%) was projected 
for delivery and routemen and none to little decline (0% to -4.9%) 
indicated for farmers. Projected trends were not available for 
sewers and stitchers, groundskeepers , and animal caretakers. 



Figure 9. OTHER 
Employment Outlook to mid-1980's* 

Percent Change, 1972-1985 
-40 -30 -20 -10 0 10 20 



Air traffic controllers 
Animal caretakers, except farm 
Groundskeepers, gardeners, except farm 
Farmers 

Computer programmers 
Delivery & routemen 
Truck drivers 
Horticultural assistants 
Retail salespersons 
Sewers & stitchers 

♦Source: Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 Edition 
tProjection not available. 

Illll Indicates the minimum to maximum range in percent of change. 
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ritS'-In •Occupations . 

respondents were invited to "write-in" other occupational 
' titles a\d estimates of job openings for 1976. Vocational teach- 
ers wrote in eight occupational titles which are given in Table 13, 
All except heavy freight handler tno estimate) , recording equip- 
ment operators (25) , and machine t;ool operators (50) were written 
^ in by community leaders. It should be noted that draftsman was 
noted here by two teachers vith estimates of 125 and SO. 

Thirty-five job titles and estimates of job ^penings were 
— w-r^i 1 1 e n - - i-f^-by -eemmuB4^ - 1 ea d ( se e Tai>-lre"-l-44" wit4i -en^iy t-we-- - 
j^b titles being listed two times: shefetmetal workers (25 and 75 
estimated job openings) and ^fercraft line service personnel (75 
and 100 estimated job openings). The occupation of draftsman wa-s 
listed three timS^^ith estimates of 25, 100, and 150. The re- 
maining 32 occupations are listed with estimates in occupational 

r ■ ■ ^ 



clusters . 



TABLE 13 

1 



"WRITE-IN" OCCUPATIONAL NEEDS ' 
IDENTIFIED BY VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 



Job Openings* 

Occupations ; - 1976 

Computer operator ' ' 

Recording equipment operator 25 
Draftsman • 125, 50 

Commercial artist 30 
Heavy freight handler * ^ > - 

Aircraft lineman . ^ 15 

Sheetmetal worker '50 
Machine tool operator - 50 



*These are estimates as provided by each individual. Each es- 
timate given is entered below without any averaging or other analysis. 
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^ TABLE 14 



"WRITE-IN" OCCUPATIONAL NEEDS 
IDENTIFIED BY COMMUNITY LEADERS 



r. i . Job Openings* 

Occupations ^ ^ 197 6 

Health Services ^-.^-^ 

, Medical laboratory technicians^ 40 

Dental laboratory technicians 10 

Dental equipment repairmen 10 

Medical equipr?ent repairmen 10 

H eg i 3 1 er ed " .nar s e. „::„ri: . 2ilD___ 



ir5 — 
repaiinnen 



^te^ 



Respiratory therapist 40 

Clerical Occupations j^j- 

Word processing typists no estim 

Telephone operators 250 

Construction & Metalworking 

Draftsmen 25, 150, 100 

Iron workers 50 

Tile setters 30 

Construction labor workers , 1,500 

Construction helpers 1,500 

Sheetmetal workeriJ — . 25, 75 



Weatherproof ing repaiinnen 50 

Asbestos workers 30 

Glazers ' 10 

Operating engineers (crane) , 75 

Mechanics, Repairmen, Installers 

Aircraft electronic and inst-rument technicians 20 

Aircraft line seryice personnel 75, 100 

Avionic Installer and technicians . 15 

^ Automobile electrical speciaiist^g'^^ 45 

40 
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TABLE 14 (continued) , 



Occupations »• Job Openings* 

1976 . 

^ 

, Human Services ^^"^""^ — ^ 

Instructional aides no estimate 

Other - ^ 

CoiTununications technicians 25 

Co^nmunication industry 400 

Song writers • 500 

-^usic jnanag.eroj£rLt, : , 20- 

Computer operators 75 

Wholesale salespersons 40 

Grocery clerks, sack boys 90 

Mold makers (plastics) 125 

Horticulture — 

Floral arrangers and designers 10 

Garden supply center workers 50 

Greenskeepers , golf Course attendants 20 

Farm equipment repairmen \ 25 



*These are estimates as provided by each individual. Each 
estimate given is entered below without any averaging or other 
analysis • 



Agricultural Occupations 
Other Than Farming in Davidson County 

Upon reviewing the data available from the Interim Manpower 
Projections Program with the vocational education supervisors, the 
lack of data on employment demands for agribusiness occupations 
was recognized • Teachers of vocational agriculture requested help 
to design and conduct an occupational needs survey among the agri- 
cultural businesses of Davidson County. 

A list of agricultural businesses was compiled from the yel- 
..low ,EageA.,o.f_ thg Gx.e.^,ter,..Jia.s iivllle .T£JLep±LOiia,.I)xre£itor y..^. -piibXj^hed 



m April 197i4, and categorized into business groupings and sub- 
groupings as follows: 



Horticulture 

Retail florist 

Wholesale florist 

Greenhouses 

Garden centers 

Plant nurseries 

Landscape contractors 

Tree service companies 

Golf courses 

Lawn and garden centers 

Farm Supplies 

Veterinary Medicine 

Natural Resources 



Farm Machinery 

Food Processing^ Meats 

Packing companies 
Wholesalers 
Specialty companies* 

Food Processing, Excluding Meats 

Dairy products 

Food products 

^ood service management 

Dairies 

Livestock Feed Dealers 

Fertilizer Processors 



* Forestry 

A survey questionnaire titled "Agricultural Occupations Other 
Than Farming in Davidson County" was designed (a copy of the ques- 
tionnaire is in Exhibit 3) and teachers of vocational agriculture 
were trained to survey the business firms on a personal interview 



basis. 
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A random sample of 85 businesses were selected from the Siib- 
groupings. Businesses were interviewed from each of the groupings 
and subgroupings except natural resources, livestock feed dealers , 
and forestry. Responses were obtained ^rom only 44 businesses 
within the sample, therefore the data are not conclusive but do 
provide a rough projection of occupational -trends and needs. 

Table 15 provides a summary of the survey findings by agri- 
cultural groupings and occupational titlefe within the groupings. 
Listed are both full-time and part-time employment for 1975 and 



fers excellent opportunities for students to gaih work experience 

during 'their training^ These ]obs can be scheduled after school, 
^ 9 

on weekends, during holiday periods, and in the summer. 

Within horticulture, the occupations of landscapers (12) , 
'landscape attendants (64) , greenhouse attendants (15) , and greens- 
keepers (1) , are a cluster which has a common core of curriculum 
requirements. This cluster accounts for 92 job openings for 1976. 
Further, the job title of sal^^^erson offers 93 ]ob openings an- 
nually in the field of horticulture. The cumulative number of 
job openings in all agribusinesses for salespersons is 188. The 
demands for agribusiness mechanics identified in the survey numbers 
44 annually, with 32 of these listed as farm machinery mechanics. 
The job openings for ^utchers wete 32 and all other job openings 
totalled 67. 



Table 16 



gives a summary of the agricultural and non-agricul- 



tural employment in '"the agribusiness group. The nij^ber of 
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TABLE 15 

AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS EXCLUDING FARMING 
GRE:ATER NASHVILLE AREA 



Employment 
1975 



Occupations 



Firll 
Time 



Part 
Time 



Employment 

1976 
Full ' Part 
Time Time 



Job Openings** 
197r: 



HORTICULTURE (24)* 
Landscapers 
Landscape attendants 
Greenhouse attendants 



Salespersons 

Florists (designers , assistants) 
* « 

Tree service workers 
Greenskeepers ■ 
Mechanics 
Other 
TOTAL 

FARM SdPPLIES (4) * 

Salespersons 

Truck drivers 
TOTAL 

FARM MACHINERY (1) * 



Mechanics 



- Salesperso/is 



TOTAL 

VETERINARY MEDICINE (4)* 
Small animal 



388 
80 
97 
44 
35 
97 



71 
17 
177 
0 
17 
17 



468 
88 
97 
44 
44 
97 



150 
26 
177 
0 
9 
44 



1,624 1,800 1,783 1,969 



74 
14 
88 

144 
63 
207 



11 
0 

1 



27 
0 
27 

^-3- 



88 
_49 
107 

171 
63 
234 



17 
0 
17 

18 
0 
18 



FulL 

Time 



Part 
Time 



97 1,307 106 1,307 12 42 

» r 

327 185 380 221 64 • 42 

459 9 459 ' 35* 15 26 



93 
11 
3 
1 
10 
3 

211 

16 
6 
22 

32 
2 
34 



81 
• 9 

6 
0 
7 
28 
227 

6 
0 
6 

-9 

0 
-9 
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TABLE 15 (continued) 



Employment Employment Job Openinqs^ 





Full 
Time 


Part 
Time 


Fu]] 
Time 


1 ai t 
Time 


) u] I 
Time 


1 .u t 
Time 


Veterinary Assistants 


50 


13 


50 


13 


2^ 


0 


TOTAL 


•81 


,26 


81 


26 


3 


0 



FOOD PROCESSING: MEATS (5)* 



Salespersons 


49 


0 


49 


0 








J 




Butcher 


133 


14 


161 


14 


Cutter 


14 


7 


14 


7 



"^iaugli tei — wprKers 



— 271-00 245- 



2 

32 

0 



0 
0 

0 



Livestock buyer 


42 


0 


49 


0 


8 


0 


Truck driver 


182 


0 


182 


0 


6 


0 


Other 


^1 


7 


14 


7 


-74 


0 


TOTAL 


2,611 


* 273 


2,569 


273 


41 


8 


FOOD PROCESSING: EXCLUDING MEAT {i 

r 


3)* 












. Salespersons ' <• 


394 


0 


426 


0 


45 


0 


" ■ Driver/salespersons 


3^4 


0 


403 


0 


31 


0 


Graders 


23 


0 


23 


0 


1 


0 


Machine operators > 


278 


'l9 


278 


19 


9 " 


1 


Mechanics . ' 


46 


0 


46 


0 ' 


2 


o' 


Other 


14^ 


0 


> 167 


• 

0 


24 


0 


TOTAL 


^,273 


19 


1, 343 


19 


112 


, 1 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE 














EXCLUDING FARMING 


5,884 


. 2,156 


6,117 


2,3^^ 


423 


233 















* Value? in parentheses in the numBer businesses responding to the,. survey. 
^* Job Openings includes g*ro\^i:h from*1975 to 1976 and replacement heeds. ' 
. .Replacement needs were calculated as 3.2% (th^ a^^erage for the State of. 

Tennessee for deaths; retirement, taking a different kind of job/ etc..)* 

of the 1975 Employment for -each' oo::upation . " 
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TABLE 16 


• 




AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE AGRIBUSINESS GROUP 


(1) 




Occupations 

r n{2) 


Full-Time 
Agricultural 
Employment 


Full-Time 
Full-Time Agricultural 

Job Non-'Agricultural 
Openings Employment 




1975 1976 


1976 1975 




Horticulture 212 ' 


1,624 1,783 


211 2,419 




Farm Machinery 9 


207 234 


34 252 




Food Processing: Meat 35 


2,611 2,569 


41 3,710 




Food Processing : 

Excluding Meat 37 


1,273 1,343 


112 2,426 




Farm Supplies * 11 


88 107 
V 

81 81 


22 313 




Veterinary Medicine'" 25 


3 144 - 




TOTAL " 3 2 9 


5,884 6,117 


423 9,264 




(1) Business Listing compiled from yellow pages 
Nashville telephone directory, April 1974. 


of Greater 


• 


(2) Colurrui designated as n gives the number of agricultural 
businesses within each inx3u8try grouping. (^^^ 






• 
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businesses is 329 with horticulture having the largest number, 
212. Total full-time agricultural employment is estimated to be 
5,884 for 1975 and 6,117 for 1976. The total number of agricul- 
tural job openings is projected to be 423. Total employment in 
1975 including non-agricultural employme'nt is 9,264 . 

Summaicy of Agribusiness 

Total job openings in agribusiness occupations identified 
in thG surveys are summarized in Table 17 titled Agribusiness 



^5~6""Dpe n i n g s . 

TABLE 17 



AGRIBUSINESS JOB OPENINGS 
ESTIMATED BY COMMUNITY LEADERS AND 
AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 



Job Openings 

Occupation 1976 

Agricultural ^mechanics 44 
Animal caretakers, except farm* 10 
Butchers 32 
Farmers* 4 3 

Landscape and greenhouse operators/assistants 88 

.Other agribusiness, except farming 67 
TOTAL "A 2'8 4 



*Es^imates of animal caretakers and farmers are for eight county 
SMSA. All others are for Nashville-Davidson County. 

Agribusiness salespersons (188) are summarized under sales occu- 
ister. - 



ERIC 



Survey of Music and Allied Occupations 
Since music in Nashville is a giant industry known worldwide 
and existing manpower data contained little info^rmation on music 
employment needs, a survey was made of employment openings by job 
title. * • 

Twenty-five leaders of the music industry were identified to 
participate in the survey by Mrs. W. M. (Tex) (Dorothy) Ritter, 
Director of Entertainment Industry Relations, Department of Eco- 
nomic and Community Development, "State of Tennessee. - The 25 lead- 
ersTncludeB recording artists, recording executives, publishers,^ 
composers, television executives, association leaders, and others. 

A meeting was held at the Country Music Hall of Fame and 
Museum with 12 of the 25 leaders and other interested persons-'^to 
discuss the employment openings in music and allied fields. Dis- 
cussion centered around fields of recording, radio and television, 
publishing., filming, and live musical performances. Initially 
some bf the music leaders felt that most positions required a 
high level of sensitivity to and talent in music and that instruc- 
tion at the high school level could contribute very little except 
to prepare students to write and spell accurately. It was obvious 
that some felt that there were opportunities for vocational educa- 
tion invdlvement, though they had not given it much consideration. 
The meeting concluded with the group being given a questionnaire 
titled "Survey of Music and Allied Occupations" to complete and • 
return by mail. The questionnaire requested respondents to give 
job titl e s, brigf d e se r-ip-tii^n-s— o-f dut ies , and . nu mber of upenxiisja 
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per 30b title in 1976 for semi-skilled and skilled level employment 
in the music fields* Only two people responded to the questionnaire • 
Interviews were conducted with six of the group to complete addi- 
tional questionnaires and probe further as to vocational education 
needs of the music industry, A list of the 25 music leaders and 
a copy of the two questionnaires used in the surveys are in Exhibit 

The results of the meeting with the group, the questionnaires, 
and interviews were summarized into a second questionnaire titled 

'^''"Sumrna^ 

for Nashville* s Music Industry," The questionnaire contained each 
job title and an average estimate of job openings. It was mailed 
to the 25 leaders with the request for them to: (1) indicate their 
agreement or disagreement with a revi-sed estimate of job openings 



for each job title for 1976, and (2) list any other semi-skilled 
and skilled level job titles and estimated job openings for 1976, ^ 

Questionnaires were completed and returned by 11 leaders, 

•» " 

Table 18 focuses. on "Entertainment and Related Fields" and 
provides a summary of the results from the second questionnaire 
including the job titles and job openings expressed as an average 
of estimates, median (midpoint) estimate, range of , estimates , and 
number of leaders providing estimates for each *job title. 

The four highest demand occupations and average number of job 
openings were rock band road musicians (,88),' music secretaries (28), 
song writers (262) , and record press operators (22) , Comments on 
th e q n<^<^t 1 nnn ri 1 rp ^nd in inhf^rviews indicate that the job ^of record 
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TABLE 18 



ENTERTAINMENT AND RELATED FIELDS 
ESTIMATES OF JOB OPENINGS OF NASHVI L'LE ' S 
MUSIC INDUSTRY FOR 1976* 
(n=ll) 



Occupations 



Sununary of Responses 



Average Median Range 



No. of 
Leaders 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Record press operators 22 
Rock, band road mu'sicians 88 
Song writers 262 



30 5-30 
100 15-150 
250 0-500 



Managers for artists 12 7.5 2-20 

Music secretaries 28 •• 30 10-40 

Recording studio technicians 5 5 0-10 

Song piuggers , 13 10 0-50 

TV prop'persons "7 5 , 3-15 

TV camera operators 9 10 5-10 

Sound equipment repairmen 9, 10 3-15 



8 

6. 



8 
9 

9 

9' 

8 

5 

5 



TOTAL 



455 



♦ 

B7 



press operator requires a minimum of one week on-^the-job train iny 
and that song writers seldom earn a livelihood from simply writing 
songs. Estimates of openings for song writers covered a wide range 
from 0 to 500. Opinions generally were that the occupa.tions of 
song writer and manager for artists (12) are not appropriate for 
high school instructional programs. 

Jobs identified in the survey with a relatively low number of 
openings were recording studio technicians (5) , song pluggers (13) / 
TV prop persons (7), TV camera operators (9),- and sound equipment 
Tepalr'men" T^^ opehTngs e ' reFeYred" "to ~in""Ehe su 

mary as orher entertainment and related occupations: Individual 
respondents wrote in job titles and openings of bus driver/mechanic 
(5), lighting engineer (3), and musical instrument repairman (2). 

Other job titles that were mentioned in the survey for which 
no estimates were given were electronic repairmen, graphic artists, 
printers, instrumental musicians and/or singers, salespersons, 
clerks, electronic engineers (mixers) , and public relations persons 

Mrs. Alice Kousser, a respondent in the study, reported that 
there are interests and support for developing programs and labo- 
ratories in the form of mobile uhits to serve music and the com- 
munication arts fields. The mobile units could be equipped to pro- 
vide orientation and introductions to such areas as photography 
(including dark rooms) , audio and video training console boards, 
projection equipment, and other areas of the music and communica- 
tion arts fields. Mrs. Kousser stated that a trucking company had 
indicat e d a will i-ng4^ess to co n tr i bute one or more truck s for this 
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purpose and that persons at WLAC-TV had volunteered to help design 
such, mobile units for Metro Public Schools. 

It should be recognized that music in Nashville is a giant 
business. Over 95% 'of the nation *s country music recording is 
done in the city, according to one of the music leaders. Plans 
for new educational facilities an(3 programs should give consider- 
ation to needs of the music industry. 

Professional and Technical Employment Needs Data 
Consistent with Student, Parent, 'and School Personnel 

Obcupations and clusters of occupations represented in the 
surveys among students, parents, and school personnel included 
professional and technical levels of employment. To permit a sum- 
mary of job openings by clust^rT^related to interests of students 

I 

and parents and curricular coverage ratings by school personnel, 
it was necessary to provide data on job openings for, professional 
and technical levels of employment. Job op"enings as quantified 
in the Interim Manpower Projection^ Program were used for* this 
purpose for each occupation in the clusters referred to above. 
These occupational titles and number of job openings^ have been 
clustered on the same basis as in Chapter III, which focuses on 
student anfi parent interests survey^, ^nd in Chapter IV, which 
focuses on' ^he opinion survey of selected school personnel.' i 
The^prof essional and technical level occupational titles 



are clustered under the following^ designations : (1) sales occu- 
pations, (2) physical sciences professionals, (3) applied physical 
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sciences professionals, (4) human services professionals, diid (5) 
medical professionals. A summary of these clusters and pro]octrvd 
total average ]ob openings, employment for 1976 and employment foi 
1980 are presented m Table 19. ^ 

Individual occupational titles and joh openings for eacr 
cluster are shown in Exhibit 2, Tables F through J. The titles 
of retail salespersons (680 30b openings) and computer progr '^.nm-L^r 
(44 30b openings ) from survey of community leaders are included 1 n 
sales cluster and applied physical science professionals cluster, 
respectively ► 

Another means of pro]ecting the employment trends by indjstr% 
grouping to 1990, using a simulation technique, is presented m 
ExKibit 2, Table E. These data are by industry and include pro- 
fessional and managerial levels of employment. As a result, the 
data cannot be compared directly with the Interim Manpower Pro- 
]ections Program's occupations or clusters data. However, this 
dafa provides a prospective for projections up to 1990 for total 
employment and should not be confused with the semi-skilled and 
skilled level data on which the Nashville SiXrveys were focused. 




TABLE 19 
t 

PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL CLUSTERS 
AND PROJECTED JOB OPENINGS* 





V JL o u t:: L 


Annual Job 
Openings 
1976-1980 


Employ- 
ment 
1976 


Employ- 
ment 
1980 


1. 


Sales occupations 


1,211 


19^,323 


21,771 


2. 


Physical science professionals 


19 


493 


550 


3. 


Applied physical science 
professionals 


199 


3,612 


4,125 


4 . 


Human services professionals 


1,047 ■ 


15, 994 


17,622- 


5. 


Medical professionals 


398 


5,801 


6,328 



*Compiled from Interim Manpower Projection Program data. 
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SUM2-1ARY ^ 

chapter ii ^ 
e:;tfa::c£ f<£QUirements for highest demand occupations 

A najor aspect of the survey of 30b openings for the 57 
highest denand occupations was the^ identif icatian of requirer^er.^b 
for entry level employment in each of the occupations. The 
req-^i regents selected to be studied assuT?.ed that persons v;o :l'i 
be properly trained and, thetg^ore, assessed the requirenents 01 
employees being bondable, obtaining a health -certificate ar.i 
license, completing an apprenticeship and a written examination/ 
being of the minimum age, and having the minimum education. The 
responses included are from both community leaders and vocational 
teachers . 

The majority of the occupations required persons to be 18 
years of age and complete 12 years of education. More exceptions 
occurred with education than age. These exceptions were in sore 
occupations in the hospitality cluster where only eight years 
education are required for busboys, dishwashers, cooks, chefs, 
housekeepers, janitors and sextons, and waiters/waitresses. 
Human service occupations requiring less than 12 years education, 
were barbers (8), co^smetologists * (10) , and child care workers 
(10) . Sewers and stitchers also required only eight years of 
education. 
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The occupations that tended to require a ranqe of. 12-14 
yuars were editors and reporters, meat cutters and wrappers, air 
traffic controllers, and computer p r ogr amine rsi^ 

A few requirements applying to all occupations in the clj:ster 
are health certificates for health services, apprenticeship for 
construction and netalworking craftsr/ien, and some types of appren- 
■^ticeship or prior training for mechanics, repairr.en and installers 
Requirerents for each individual occupation are presenrei ir. Table 
20 and explained m the discussion focusing on each cluster. 
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CHAPTER II 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGHEST DEMAND OCCUPATIONS 

Keeping abreast of the entrance requirements of semi-skilled 
and skilled level occupations is important to the operation of on- 
going programs and a critical factor to consider when selecting 
and initiating new vocational education programs. The primary, 
purpose served by inf omvation on entry requirements is to assure 
that students completing the required vocational education program 
will be able to gain employment without confronting requirements 
which cannot be met. 

This study has identified entrance «requirement s of 57 of t^e 
highest demand occupations in the Nashville SMSA, as perceived by 
Nashville area community leaders, leaders from business and indus- 
try, and vocational teachers. The factors identified and assessed 
which the school may address tl)rough the vocational education pro- 
grams are (a) license for -entering the occupation, (b) qualifying 
written exams, (c) apprenticeship programs, and (d) minimum edu- 
cation level. Other entry requirements for selected occupations 
which should b^ k/iown by the planning authorities of Ijletro Schools 
and the counselors and students are the occupations VJjich require 
new employees (a) to be bonded, (b) to obtain a health certificate 
and (c) to be a specific minimum age. 

s 

The responses to entry requirements for the highest demand 
occupations included in the survey are summarized in Table 20. 
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TABLE 20 



ENTRANCE REQUTFtEMENTS FOR EMPLOYMENT . IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
AS 'reported by COMMUNITY LEADERS AND VOCATIONAL TEACHERS* 



HEALTH SERVICES^ 
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Dental Assistants (10)* 


0 


M 


s 


s 


s 


18 


12 


Practical Nurses (10) 


0 


M 


M 


0 


M 


18 


12 , 


Nurse Aides Orderlies (7) 


0 


k 


0 


s 


s 


18 


12 - 


Health Aides j8) 


0 


'm 


s 


0 


0 


18 


12 - ; 


PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 
















Compositorl^ & Typesetters (5) 


0' 


0 


6 


M 


0 


18 


12' ■ 


Photoengraver s & Lithographers (6) 


0 


0 


0 


M 


0 ' 


18 


12 •-. 


Pres'smen & Plate Printers (7) • 


0 


0 


0 


M 


0 


18- 


12 


Editors & Reporters (2) 


S 


0 


0 


s 


s 


18 


12-14 


CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS 










It 






Bank Tellers (11) 


M' 


0 


0 


s 


M . 


. 18 


12 


Bookkeepers (11) 
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s 


s 


s 


18 


12 


Cashiers (7) 




0 


0 


0 


0 


• 18 


12 


Cle.rks, Payroll, Shipping (6) 


s 


0 


0 


0 . 


0 


'18- 


12 


Keypunch Operators (I'O) 


0'. 


. 0- 


0 


0 


s 


. 18 


12 


MedicaJ. Secretaries ^6) 


s 


s 


0 


s 


s 


18 


12 


Secretaries (16) 


s 


0 


0 


s 


M 


18 


12 


Typists (16) 


s 


0 


0 


s 


M 


IS 


12 


Receptionists (8) 


0 


0 


0 


s 


s 


18 


12 



IV 



CONSTRUCTION & METALWORKING CRAFTSMEN 



Brickmasons & Stone Masons (11) 
Carpenters (17) 
Electric i^^ (17) 
P a i n t e r s/^TSs ) 

Plumbers^^^Pipe Fitters (13) 

Welders (12) 

Machinists (10) 

ToO/1 & Die Makers (11) 



0 


0 


0 


M 


0 


18 


12 


0 


0 


^ s 


M 


0 


• 18 


10-12 


0 


0 


s 


M 


0 


18 
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0 


0 


M 


0 


18 
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M 
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18 
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0 


0 


M 


0 
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12 


0 


0 
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M 


0 


18 
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0 


18 


12 
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TABLE 20 (continued) 
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MECHANICS, REPAIRMEN & INSTALLERS 



Aircratt (d) 
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M 
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1 o 


1 z. 


Appliance (4) 

Auto (o) 


0 


0 
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M 
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18 


12 


c 
o 


u 


u 


M 


u 
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Auto Body Repair (7) 


0 


0 


0 


M 


0 


18 


12 


Auto Service Station Attendants (4) 


s 


0 


0 


S 


0 


18 


12 


Office Machine -(7) 


s 


0 


s 


S 


s 


18 


12 


Diesel & Heavy Equipment (4) 


0 


0 


0 


M 


0 


18 


12 


Refrigeration & Air Conditioning ( 10) 


0 


0 


. 0 


M 


s 


18 


12 


Radio & TV Repairmen (.5) 


0 


0 


0 


M 


0 


18 


12 


Telephone Installers & Repairmen (4) 


0 


0 


0 


S 


0 


18 


12 


H|SPITALITY INDUSTRY 
















Busboys, Dishwashers (5) ^ 


0 


M 


0 


0 


0 


18 


8 


Cooks, Chefs (5) 


0 


M 


0 


0 


0 


18 


8 


Housekeepers (1) 


s 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


8 


Janitors & Sextons (2) 


s 


S 


0 


0 


0 


18 


8 


Waiters & Waitresses (5) 


0 




0 


0 


0 


18 


8 


Meat Cutters & Wrappers (5) 


0 




s 


S 


s 


18 


14 


Recreation & Amusement Attendants (1) 


s 


s 


0 


M 


s 


18 


12 


HUMAN SERVICES 






/ 










Barbers (5) 


0 


M 


M 


S 


M 


18 


8 


Cosmetologists ( 6 ) 


s 


M 


M 


S 


M 


18 


10 


Child Care Workers (3) 


0 


M 


0 


0 


0 


18 


10 


Library Attendant, Assistants (2).^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


M. 


18 


12 


Teacher* Aides (11) 
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M 


0 


18 


12 
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TABLE 20 (continued) 
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VIII OTHERS 



Air Traffic Cont?rollers (4) 
Animal Caretakers (3) 
Groundskeepers & Gardeners (2) 
Farmers (L) 

Computer Programmers (6) 
Delivery & Routemen (4) 
Truck Drivers (3) 
Photographers (2) 
Retail Salespersons (5) 
Sewers & Stitchers (1) 



0 
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18 
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16-18 


12 


0 


0 
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s 


0 


18 
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KEY 



M = Most of the time required 
0 = Seldom or never required 
S ' = Sometimes required 

*Value in parentheses represents total number of individuals 
responding to the entrance requirements for' each occupation- 
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provides the majority opinion as to the frequency 
that each of the entrance requirements are applicable to eac^T^- 
cupation. This frequency is shown by the following syinbols: 
M = most of the time required 
S = sometimes required 
0 = seldom or never required 
The entry requirements fqr each occupational grouping are discussed 
below and incite both the findings of the survey and significant 
A^ariations with national entrance requirements as defined in the 
Occupational^ Outlook Handbook^ 1974-75 Edition^ 



Health Services 



It was generally felt that a minimum age of 18 years and a 
twelfth grade education were requirements for entering these oc- 
cupations. All four of the occupations were indicated as requir- 
ing a health certificate most of the time. (Medical institutions 
always seem to require heaflth certificates, license, and written . 
exams for these occupations.) A written exam and supervised train- 
ing, described as a limited form of a|5prenticeship experiences, are 



sometimes required for dental assistants, and nurse aTSes/order lies 

Publishing Industry 

Considerable similarity exists with the entry requirements 
of production occupations of compositors and typesetters, photo- 
engravers and lithographers, and pressmen and plate printers. In 
most cases, these appear to be apprenticeable occupations with a 
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minimum age of 18 years and minimum education of 12 years. Per- 
sons entering editor and reporter occupations are sometimes re- 
quired to be bonded, serve an apprenticeship, take a written exam, 
and have completed 12 to 14 years of education. 

Clerical Occupations 

All the occupations listed in this group tend to require a 
. • minimum of 18 years of age Ind 12 years of education. Being bond- 
able is^ required most of the time for bank tellers and cashiers 
\^ and sometimes required for bookkeepers, clerks, medical secre- 

taries, secretaries, and typists. Sometimes a health certificate 
is required for medical secretaries and license for bookkeepej^s^ 
Some training and experience seems desirable for many of the 

clerical- occupations as all but three occupations indicate that 

\ . . 

apprenticeship is sometimes required for entry. This is inter- 

preted to be a combination of learning and work experience which 
^ is expected and/or required by some of the employers. Secretaries, 
typists, and bank tellers are required to take written exams most 
of the time. Sometimes written exams are required for bookkeepe 
keypunch operators, medical secretaries, and receptionists. ^ 

Construction and Metalworking Craftsmen 

Few entry requirements were found relative to craftsmen in 
^^nstruction and metalworking occupations needing health certifi- 
cates or bonds. However, most of the time it seems that appren- 
ticeship training is required for each of the eight occupations 
and that licenses^ are sometimes required for carpenters, 
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electricians, plumbers and pipe fitters, and tool and die makers, 
(The level of apprenticeship requirements reported here is be- 
lieved to be higher than exist in the community as about 50% of 
the survey respondents to this group of occupations were union 
officials and more than 50% of the jobs in the greater Nashville 
area appear to be non-union.) 

Consistent with most occupations, age and education require- 
ments seem to pivot around a person being 18 years of age and 
having completed 12 years of schooling, even though" responses 
suggested s that some carpenters are hired with 10 years of school- 
ing. ^ 

Mechanics, Repairmen and Installers 

Generally, it appears tha^ mechanics, repairmefi, and instal- 
lers in the occupations surveyed require that employees be 18 
years of age, have completed 12 V^^^s of education, and jcompl^ted 
apprenticeship training most of the time. However, it should be 
noted that apprenticeship requirement is only "sometimes" for auto 
service station attendants, office machine repairmen, and telephone 
installers and repairmen. Other entry requirements that occur 
sometimes are written exams for aircraft mechanics, office machine 
repairmen, ^ and refrigeration and air conditioning mechanics; li- 
censes for office machine repairmen, and bonding for auto service 
station attendants and office machine repairmen. Health certifi- 
cates are seldom or never required for entry into these occupations. 

* 
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Exceptions to these requirements which exist natiorlally, ac- 
ording to the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 Edition ; 
are^that aircraft mechanics need to be 20 years of age and most, 
of tqe time are required to obtain a health certificate, /license, 
and tak^ a written exam.^ Persons concerned with occupational 
mobility'for aircraft mechanics should be aware of these excep- 
tions. Additionally, it should be noted that some employers only 
require 10 years of education for the auto service station atten- 
dant . 

Hospitality Industry « ' . 

The jobs in the hospitality industry that are associated with 
food services, including busboys, dishwashers, cooks, chef^, wait- 
ers and waitresses, and meat cutters and wrappers, require health 
certificates most of the time. Furthermore, meat cutters and 
wrappers sometimes are required to obtain a license, complete ap- 
prenticeship training, ^nd take written exams. 

Other hospitality industry workers, including janitor.s and 
sextons, and recreation and amusement attendants, are sometimes 

required to obtain health certificates. Bonding is sometimes re- 

to * 

quired of housekeepers, janitors and sextons, and recreation and 
amusement attendants. Furthermore, recreation and amusement at- 
tendants are required to complete apprenticeship training most of 
the time and take a written exam sometimes. 

Occupations in this industry were generally reported to have 
an age requirement of 18 years with only eight years of education^ 
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required for each. Exceptions were for meat cutters and wrappers 
which require 14 years of education, and recreation^'elTd amusement 
attendants which require 12 years of education. 

Human Services 

Barbers and cosmetologists lead this occupational group in 
the number of requirements. Most of the time each requires that 
employees be licensed, obtain a health certificate, and pass a 
written exam* Sometimes each requires that employees complete 
apprenticeship-type programs and cosmetologists are sometimes re- 
quired to obtain a bond. State law requires barbers and cosmetol- 
ogists to obtain a license involving a written exam. 

Most of the time, child care workers are required tO'have a 
health certificate; library attendants/assistants are required to 
complete a written exam; and teacher aides are required to, com- 
plete some training and experience labeled as apprenticeship. 
Further, teacher aides are sometimes required to obtain a health 
certificate . 

The median age of 18 years Vas indicated for all human ser- 
vice workers* The median years o-f education was eight for bar- 
bers, 10 for cosmetologists and child car® workers, and 12 for 
library attendants/assistants , and teacher aide3* 

Nationally, the minimum age of cosmetologists is 16 *and both 
barbers and cosmetologists are required to complete apprenticeship 
training, according^to the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 
Edition. 
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other Occupations ' . ^ 

The 10 occupations in this group have a variety of e|itry re- 
quirements but some commonality is evident in age and education 
requirements. *The median age of 18 is required for all the occu- 
pations except retail salespersons which may begin in some in- 
stances at age 16. Median years of education is 12 for most oc- 
cupations/ with the exception of air traffic controllers and com- 
puter programmers which require 12 to 14 years, and sewer^ and 
stitchers which require eight years of education. 

Air traffic controllers require a license and written exam 

4 

most of the time and apprenticeship training sometimes. 

Animal caretakers require a health certificate and written 
^exam most of the time and a license and apprenticeship training 
sometimes. 

Groundkeepers and gardeners are indicated as sometimes .re- 
quiring that workers be bondable, licensed, complete an apprentice 
ship, and pass a written exam. Farmers in certain specialties 
are sometimes required to obtain ^ license (e*g., ddiry) . 

4 

Most of the time computer programmers are requ^ed to take 
a written exam and are sometimes required to complete an appren- 
ticeship. 

Delivery and routemen are required most of the time to be 
bondable and licensed. Truck drivers are also required to obtain 
a license most of the time and are sometimes required to be bond- 
able and pass a written exam. 

Ik * 
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Photographers are required most of the time to obtain a li- 
cense and sometimes required to pass a written exam. 

The primary entrance requirement for retail salespersons is 
that they be bondable most of the time. 

Sewers and stitchers are sometimes required to complete 
training^nd work experience which is labeled as apprenticeship 
training. 

Any other information needs on entrance requirements for 
these occupations or other occupations may be obtained from mem- 
bers of the business community, the vocational education advisory 
committee, and/or the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 
Edition. 




SUMMARY 

CHAPTER III 
STUDENT AND PARENT SURVEY FINDINGS 

The dichotomy that always persists in planning pr :7rams of 
vocational education is to select occupational offering^ that 
meet student interests and labor market demands. Therefore, it 
was most important that this survey be made to assess the occu- 
pational interests of studen1|j and the occupational expectations 
that parents hold for their children. Both dimensions are of 
critical importance since parents are the most influential sources 
of information on their children's occupational choice. This 
factor of parental influence on student occupational choice was 
further substantiated in the surveys by the high degrtree of simi- 
^larity between student interest and parent expectations, as well 
as student and parent agreement on short-term and long-term occu- 
pational goals and occupational features. 

Ranking of Occupational Clusters Based Upon Student Survey 

Since high correspondence was found between student and par- 
ent occupational preferences in the surveys, this section will 
summarize the relation of various occupational clusters to one 
another based up^n student interests, A detailed breakdown of 
each of these occupational clusters by job title will follow. 
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The 14 occupational clusters, developed around the occupa- 
tional titles in the questionnaire, contained from four to 12 job 
titles* Each job title has a rank from one to 99 based upon stu- 



pations in each cluster. These averages were used to rank the 



clusters, with one indicating the highest rank and 14 indicating 
the lowest rank. 

By a sizable margin, the entertainment and related occupa- 
tional cluster achieved the highest rank followed by clerical oc- 
cupations, human services professions, publishing industry occu- 
pations , -Medical professions and health services. Clusters ranked 
seven through 12 were rather closely grouped in terms of average 
^ rank of occupations within the clusters. These clusters are: 
mechanics, repairmen, and installers (7), agribusiness (8), human 
services (9), construction and metalworking (10), applied physical 
science professionals (11), and the hospitality industry - (12) . 
The two lowesj: ranking occupational clusters were sales occupations 
(13), and physical science professionals (14). 

Caution should be observed when making judgments about the 
relative importance of these occupational clusters based upon the 
average rank of occupations within the clusters. In several in- 
stances high interest occupations may be mixed with a number of 
low interest occupations, therefore causing the average ranking 
of the cluster to poorly represent the high interest occupations. 



dent choices. Table 21 reports the average of the ranks of occu- 
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TABLE 21 



svm:-iary pan'king of occupational clusters based UP0\' 
avei^.5e ranks of 0ccupati0>3s within clusters, 

BY STUDENTS (n=4,232) 



Occupational 
Cluster 



Average Rank 
of Occupations 



Rank of 
Cluster 



Ehtertainment and Related 
Clerical 

Human Services Professional 
Publishing Industry 
Medical Professions 
Health Services 

Mechanics, Repairmen, and Installers 

Agribusiness 

Human Services 

Construction and Metalworking 

Applied Physical Science Professional 

Hospitality Industry 

Sales Occupations 

Physical Science Professional, 



17.4 

29 .9 

30 . 2 
33.6 
35.5 
45.6 
55.5 
56.2 

57 .0 

58 .5 
58 .7 
62.0 
75.5 
78.-8 



1 (highest ) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 • 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 (lowest) 
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Rankings of Occupational Titles> by Job Openings 

Table 22 contains occupational rankings based upon the stu- % 
dent survey. Item 99 in the questionnaire's list of occupations, 
"Other," attained the highest ranking.*'' These miscellaneous 
choices were written in on the questionnaires and are analyzed in 
detail later in this chapter. In nearly all cases, the write-ins 
were related to at least one of the 98 occupations on the ques- 
tionnaire. Highest ranking occupations based on student interests 
were secretary/stenographer, musician/singer, professional athelete 
teacher/teacher aide, nurse, auto mechanic, social worker, child 
care worker, and airline steward/stewardess. ^ 

Lowest ranking occupations were building materials and hard- 
ware salesperson, agribusiness salesperson, meat cutter and wrap- 
per, library attendent/assistant , meteorologist, physicist, dieti- 
cian/dietician technician,' painter of buildings^ barber and 
geologist. The reade^ may find it interesting to study the total 
table m some detail. 

Other Findings 

The high degree of similarity between student occupational 
interests and parent occupational expectations for their children 
led to the conclusion that results from the student survey would 
be an accurate indicator of parent views. This finding was 



This should not be too surprising when one considers that 
the U.S. Department of Labor has identified over 23,000 job titles, 
far too many tb include in a questionnaire. 
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•TABLE 22 



RAMKED OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS OF llTH GRADERS 
BASED ON CUMULATIVE SCORES 
(n=4,232) 



« _ Cumulative 
Rank" Occupation Score* 



1. 


0 


other 


1,340 


2. 


0 


Secretary, stenographer 


903 


3. 


0 


Musician , singer 


836 


4. 


0 


Athlete, .professional 


749 


5. 


0 


Teacher, teacher aide 


■ 732 


6. 


0 


Nurse 


714 


7. 


0 


Mechanic , auto 


701 


8. 


0 


Social worker 


679 


9. 


0 


Child care worker a ^ 


658 


10. 


0 


Airline steward , stewardess 


572 


11. 


0 


Truck driver / 


530 


12. 


0 


Artist, commercial or graphic 


522 


13. 


0 


Architect 


518 


14. 


0 


Police officer 


496 


15. 


0 . 


Computer programmer, technician 


485 


' 16. 


0 


Model 


478 


17. 


0 


Lawyer 


463 


18. 


0 


Photographer 


443 


19. 


0 


Airline pilot, copilot 


433 


20. 


0 


Forester 


424. 


21. 


0 


Receptionist 


412 


22. 


0 


Physician , surgeon 


386 


23. 


0 


Keypunch operator 


364 


24 . 


0 


Veterinarian 


3 59 


25. 


0 


Psychologist 


355 


26. 


0 


Radio and TV announcer 


351 


27. 


0 


Recording and film technician , ^specialist 


346 


28. 


0 


Accountant 


335 


29. 


0 


Salesperson , fashion merchandising 


311 


30. 


6 


Electrician 


304 


31. 


0 


Accounting clerk,' bookkeeper 


287 


32. 


0 


Beauty operator,- cosmetologist 


274 


33. 


5 


Auto body repairman 


273 


33. 


5 


Draftsman . ^ 


27'3 


35. 


0 


Animal caretaker , trainer 


. • 259 


36. 


0 


Carpenter 


248 


37. 


0 


Farmer 


222 


38. 


0 


Actor, actress ^ 


215 


39. 


0 


Dental" hygienist, assistant 


213 


40. 


0 


Journalist 


211 
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TABLE 22 (continued) ^. 



Cumulat i^'t 



Rank Occupation Score* 



41.5 Welder - 204 

41.5 Cashier ^ 204 

43.0 Medical secretary 197 

44.0 Engineer, electrical ^ 1'96 

45. D. Dentist . * 18£ 

46.0 ' Engineer, rr.echanical • ' :.7 5 

4 7, ^ Therapist • - 175 

47.5* Office clerk , 175 

49.0 Bricklayer, mason - ' 17C 

50 0 Medical technologist I^p 

51.0 Pharmacist . - - 165, 

52.0 School counselor 163 

53.0 Home economist . 154 

54.0 Laboratory technician 150 

55.0 Mechanic, air craft 139 

56*0 Salesperson, insurance, investments, 138 

^ and real estate 

57,0 Mechanic, diesel and heavy equipment 134 

58,0 Biolocjist . 128 

59.0 Mechanic, small engine 127 

60^.0 Machinist ' » 121 

61.0 Telephone installer, repairman 117 

62.0 Cook, chef 116 

63.0 Food waiter, waitress 115 

64.0 Radio and TV serviceman 114 

65.0 Ecologist 112 

66.0 Broadcasting technician, specialist 111 

67.0 Astronomer ' 110 

68. *0 Chemist ' 108 

69.0 Landscaper 102 

70.0 Engineer, civil 96 

71.0 Printer, pressman 88 

72.0 Salesperson, automotive, recreational, 80 
and industrial 

73.5 ^ Engineer, 'industrial 79 

73 . 5 Engineering technician 79 

75. S Tool and die maker 76 

75.5 Florist ' 76 

77.5 Landscape attendant . 73 

11.5^ Auto service station attendant 73 

79.0 Occupational therapist . 71 

80.0 Mechanic, refrigeration and air conditioning 69 

81.0 Clergy 68 

82.0 Hotel or motel desk clerk 64 
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TABLE 22 (:ortinued) 



Rank Occupation 



«53. 




34 . 


0 


9". 




3^ . 


0 


f." . 








90. 








i: . 




9^. 


0 


94 . 


0 


9" . 




95. 


5 


97 . 


0 


98. 


0 


99. 


0 



Pi ur.be r 

'^rpenhousc operator, nursferynan 
En^nneer, cnenical 

Salesperson, food nerchandising 5*^ 
Tn^ji'ieer/ agricultural 

'^"^oil o^o::servaticnisr • ^ 

d lo ^person , hor^-'C furnishinqs and 
iK'^use'va res 

-eolcoist. - 
'^'>arD€'^r » 

riint^-:r, '-"'Vildinqs 40 
Dietician, dietician technician 27 
Physicist 3*^ 
Meteorologist 'o 
Library attendant, assistant 35 
Meat cutter and wrapper 22 
Salesperson, agribusiness 14 
Salesperson, building materials 13 
and hardware 



*Cunulative score is based upon the following weights for each 
student choosing a given occupation: 1st Choice = 3 points; 
2nd Choice = 2 points; and 3rd Choice = 1 point. 



5.ui>;/orted by a hiah rate of agreement (81%) between students mi 
parents on the shx^rt-term and long-term goals of various occupa- 
t ions . 

In addition, student and parent preferences for occtipationa 
feature?s wore si^nilar. Features preferred by students were hiqh 
f.ay, workinqA/ith people, challenge and excitement, and chance f 
advancement. Features preferred for students by their parents 
were security, working with people, high pay, challenge and exci 
mont, and chance for advancement. 
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CHAPTER III 
STUDENT AND PARENT SURVEY FINDINGS 



Occupational* interests of students and the occupational ex- 
pectations parents hold for their children have long been bases 
for the planning of effective vocational education programs. 
Manpower demand needs of society, important as they are, cannot 
serve as the sole determiner of vocational curricula. Ideally, 
vocational education program planning should focus upon areas of 
high manpower demand and strong student and parent interest. In 
the absence of such conditions, however, modern educational phi- 
losophy supports the offering of vocational curricula which are 
intrinsically interesting and motivating to students; 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-75 Edition , (1974, 
p. 7) offers the following encouragement to students with specif 
career interests in areas where job--Q£efiings may be relatively 
limited: 

The prospect of relatively few job openings should not 
prevent someone from pursuing a particular career. A 
student who knows his own interests and has discussed 
his abilities and aptitudes with his counselor should 
not forego a potentially rewarding career only Because 
the prospective outlook in that occupation is less fa- 
vorable than in other occupations. Even in occupations 
with relatively poor prospects, jobs are available be- 
cause of the need to replace workers who leave the oc- 
cupations; on the average, job openings resulting from 
replacement of workers who leave the occupation account 
for more than half of all openings. 
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How the Student and Parent Surveys were Conducted 

Numerous reports of occupational interest surveys among stu- 
dents and parents, conducted throughout the United States, were 
reviewed for their relevance to the Nashville Metropolitan Schools 
surveys. Although a number' of valuable ideas were obtained from 
this review of studies, none of the questionnaires used in those 
studies covered the range of questions to be answered in the Metro 
^^€hools survey. 

A preliminary questionnaire was designed by the research staff. 
With the assistance of Metro Schools' Research and Evaluation De- 
partment , arrangements were made to pilot test the questionnaire 
with all tenth grade students enrolled at Goodlettsville High 
School and their parents. During the pilot test, 146 tenth graders 
completed the questionnaire and were given an almost identical 
questionnaire to take home overnight for completion by their par- 
ents. The following day, tenth graders returned 63/ or 4^3%, com- 
pleted parent questionnaires. 

Based upon this pilot test among students and parents, a 
number of revisions were made in the list of occupations, question- 
naire instructions, and answer sheet format, in preparation for the 
large-scale survey of eleventh graders and their parents in each 
of the 18 ^etro high schools. " 

On February 28, Dr. Elbert D. Brooks, Director of Schools,* 
sent a memorandum to all secondary principals in the Metro Schools 
asking that the counselor chairman from each school attend an ori- 
entation meeting for the survey on Monday, March 10. Subsequently, 
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Mrs. Dorothy Pease, Supervisor of Guidance, sent a memo to senior 
hiqh counselor chairman to provide details of the orientation 
meeting and to ask for their cooperation in conducting the survey 
in each of the schools. Exhibit 5 .contains these memoranda, ques- 
tionnaires, and answer sheets used in the survey of students and 
parents. 

The survey of eleventh graders was scheduled for Wednesday, 
March 12, in each of the high schools. Unfortunately, school at- • 
tendance throughout the city that day was markedly down due to 
catastrophic flooding throughout the Davidson County area. This 
flood, reported to be perhaps the worst in Nashville's history, 
caused high absenteeismpaf students and school personnel on the 
day of the survey. Absences were so high in some schools that 
many eleventh graders were surveyed on the fo3J.owing day instead. 

Each student surveyed was asked to take a similar question- 
naire home to her or his parents for completion and return to the 
school by the student. Of the approximately 5,000 eleventh grader| 
in the Metro Schools, 4,232, or 73%, completed the survey. No 
doubt this percentage would have been much higher had the flood- 
ing not occur^^e^v^^imilarly , of the 4 ,232 students completing 
the study, l,757l or 41.5%, of the parents foms were completed 
and returned to t^ schools. It is likely that the flooding af- 
fected the completion of th^^urvey more adversely for parents 
than for students since the flooding of homes and millions of 
dollars worth of property damage were occurring throughout the 
period of the survey. *^ 
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A follow-up questionnaire was mailed to 200 of the non- 

responding parents to determine whether or not their responses 

showed the same trend as the 1,757 psfrents who responded to the 

"survey originally. Even though a pre-addressed , postpaid enve- 

lope was provided parents for returning the follow-up question- 

> 

naire and answer sheet, only 42 parents (21%) returned the com- 
pleted forms. ^ Another seven envelopes (3.5%) were returned marked 
"Addressee Unknown" or "No Forwarding Address." ^ 

Questionnaire Completions in Each School 

Table 23 on the following page shows theQftumber of students 
and the number and percentage of parents completing the question- 
naire in each of Metro's 18 high schools. Although most schools 
had approximately 200 eleventh graders complete the questionnaire, 
the range was from 85 at Joelton High School to 657 at McGavock 
High School. 

The numbers of parents completing the questionnaire were 
rather inconsistent across schools, in proportion to the number 
of studen'ts who completed 'the querstionnaire and took a similalT^ 
one home for their parents to complete. The highest return rate 
from parents was at Antioch High School (70.9%) followed by Cohn 
(58.6%), Madison High School (55.0%), DuPont (54.0%), ftillwood 
High School (52.2%), and Hume-Fogg High School (50.2%). Lowest 
parent return rates were from Pearl High *School (14.3%), North 
High School ( 19 . 6% ) Maplewood High School (21.8%), McGavock Hig^h 
School (24.8%), and Bellevue High School (29.4%). 

r ■ 
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TABLE 23 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS AND NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
OF PARENTS COMPLETING QUESTIONNAIRE, BY SCHOOL 



^ High SQ.hooJL 



Questionnaire Completions 
Students Parents 



No. 



No, 



1. 


Antioch< 


285 




202 


■70.9 


2. 


Bellevue 


180 




53 


29.4 

•1 


3. 


Cohn 


191 




112 


58.6 


4. 


DuPont ♦ 


252 ' 




136 


,54.0 


5. 


East 


230 




89 


38.7 


6. 


Glenclif f 


189 




79 


41. g 


7. 


Goodlettsville 


155 




70 


45.2 


8. 


Hillsboro 


> 275 




117 " 


42.6 


9. 


Hillwood ^ 


\ 163 


• 


85 


52.2 


10. 


Hume-Fogg 


227 




114^ 


50.2 


J. J. . 




85 




39 


45^9 


12. 


Madison 


271 




149 


j5.0 


13. 


Maplewood 


284 


» 


62 


21.8 


14. 


McGavock 


657 


163, 


24.8- 


15. 


North 


148 




29 


19.6 


16. 


Overton 


331 




151 


45.6 


17. 


Pearl 


91 




13 


14.3 


18. 


Stratford 


' 218 




.94 


43.1 




Totals 

> 


4,232 




1,757 


41.5 



. ■ r 
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Computing Choice Rankings of Occupations 

Student and parent occupational choices were expressed in 
terms of first, second, and third choices. To give consideration 
to all levels of choices, it was necessary to develop cumulative 
scores for each occupation which was done by assigning weights to 
choices as follows": 

First choice = 3 
Second choice= 2 
Third choice = 1 

The number of first, second, 'and third choice responses for 

each occupation was multiplied by the weight assigned as indicated 

b<^low. 

(first choice x 3) + (second choice x 2) + 
(third choice x 1)'= cumulative score 

EXAMPLE: The occupation of accountant was ranked first ' 
choice by 77 students, second choice by 40 students, 
and third choice by 24 students. Thus, 

^ Cumulative score = (77 x 3) + (40 x 2) + (24 x 1) 
Cumulative score = 231 +80+24 
Cumulative score = 335 
Ranks of occupational choices are made by arraying cumulative 
scores from the highest to lowest scores. This method of ranking 
occupations takes into account fully the number of students choosing 
a given occupation and their levels of preference for the occupa- 
tion. Exhibit 6 provides the total listing of occupational choices 
of eleventh graders and parents, and the rank for the occupations 
based on cumulative scores. * % 
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5j:iident and Parent Occupational Choices 

A. comparison of the 99 occupational ranks based upon students 
choices with the 99 occupational ranks based upon their parents 
expectation^ indicated that student and parent choices for occu- 
pations were very simila^;^^ This finding is consistent with many 
other studies which have reported .the high degree of influence of 
parents opinions upon their children's occupational preferences. 
Additional support for this finding is provided in tables in Ex- 
hibit 1, showing occupational preferences by sex of students, and 
preferences of parents of females and parents of male students. 
Among female students and the parents of female students, a high 
degree of similarity exists among the top i!^king occupations. 
Female students and their parents generally prefer the, traditional 
female occupations of secretary, nurse, teacher, airline stewardess, 
and receptionist. 

Similarly, male students and their parents preferred the 
traditionally male occupations of architect, professional athlete, 
mechanic, truck driver, airline pilot, and doctor. 

Therefore, based upon the high similarity between student and 
parent occupational preferences, the ranking of occupations and 
occupational groups within this chapter will be based upon student 
ratings,- Important differences between students and parents in a 
limited number of occupations will be pointed out where they occur 



1 » r 

A correlation was computed ( s) and it was found to be ,87, 

significant beyond the .01 level. This means this high correlation 

could have occurred by chance less than one time in 100. 
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in the tables. The 99 occupational choices available to students 
in the questionnaire were grouped to correspond with the occupa- 
tional categories in Chapter I on Employment Needs in Greater 
Nashville. Several additional categories were added in this chapr 
ter on Student and Parent Survey Findings to include occupations 
not listed in the nanpower demand categories, with most of those 
occupations fitting within professional categories. 

Health Services Occupational Cluster 

Among the five occupations in the health services occupational 
cluster, by far the most popular occupation was that of nurse (see 
Table 24). This occupation ranks sixth of 99 among students and 
first among parents. As Exhibit 7 shows, the predominant 
interest in this occupation was for female students. Although par- 
ents viewed this occupational cluster more favorably than did stu-^ ' 
dents, there is a reasonably close correspondence between occupa- 
tional rankings from students ancj parents. 

Publishing Industry Occupational Cluster 

^ As Table 25 shows, the occupation of greatest interest to 
students and parents within the publishing industry occupational 
cluster was that of commercial or graphic artist. However, it is 
important to note that^ commercial cur graphic artists work in a 
number of occupational settings other than in publishing. Although 
students and parents differ by several ranks on the occupations of 
journalist, photographer, and recording and film technician/ 
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TABLE 2 4 

STUD*ENT AND PARENT INTERESTS THE 
HEALTH SERVICES OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER, 
BASED UPON CUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES AND RANKS 







Students {n= 


4,232) 


Parents (n= 


1 ,757) 




Occupations 

t 


Cumulative 
Score 


Rank 
m 99 


Cumulative 
Score 


Rank 
m 99 


I , 


Dental hygienist, 












assistant 


213 


39.0 


, 193 


15.0 


2 


Laboratory • 
technician 


150 


54.0 


105 


34 . 0 

• 


3 


Medical 












technologist 


168 


50.0 . 


92 


40.5 


4 


Nurse 


714 


6.0 


468 


1.0 


5 


Occupational 
Therapist 


71 


79.0 


36 


.66.0 




Totals 


1,316 


22gr. 0 


894 


156.5 




Averages 


' 263.2 


45.6 


178.8 


31.3 



-r 



V 



1^ 



85 



100 
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TABLE 25 

STUDENT AND PA^RENT INTERESTS IN THE 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER, 
BASED UPON CUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES AND RANKS 







i»L.UQenub \ n— 


4 9 T 7 1 


raienuS \ii 


1 7 S 7 1 




\ 

Occupations 


Cumulative 
Score 


Rank 
in 99 


Cumulative 
Score 


Rank 
in' 99 


1. 


Artist , cominercial 
C)r graphic 


522 


12. 0 


287 


6.0 


^ • 


Journalist 


211 


40.0 


155. 


21.0 


3^ 


Photographer 


443 


18.0 


96 


39.0 


4 . 


Printer, 
pres>ama^ 


88 


71.0 


35 ' 


67 . 0 


5. 


Recording and 
film technician, 
specialist 


346 


27.0 


89 


42.0 




Totals. 


1,610 


168.0 


662 


175.0 




Averages 


322 . 0 


33.6 


132. 4 


35.0 



4 



^ 86 
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specialist, the differences are less dramatic when the ranks are 
considered across 99 possible positions. The lowest ranking oc- 
cupation in the cluster, printer/pressman, was viewed almost iden 
tically^^by students and parents. 

1 ^ 

Clerical Occupational Cluster 

.Student and parent rankings of occupations within the cleri- 
cal cluster are shown in Table 26. By noticeable margin, the 
highest ranking occupation was that of secretary/stenogra^pher , 
ranking second in both the student and parent surveys. The next 
most popular occupation was receptionist, followed by keypunch 
operator and accounting clerk/bookkeeper. The remaining clerical 
occupations were for the most part in the top half of the 99 occu 
pational choices. 

Construction and Metalworking Occupational Cluster 

Table 27 indicates that most of the occupations within the 
construction and metalworking cluster rank within the middle one- 
third of the rankings from both student and parent data*. None of 
the occupations in this cluster ranked in the top thirty. The 
occupations of draftsmen, carpenter, welder, bricklayer/mason, 
and machinist were of moderate interest to both students and par 
ents. However, a relatively low interest to both groups, were 
painter of buildings, plumber and engineering technician. The 
overall interest in occupations of construction and metalworking 
must be considered substantial. 
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TABLE 2 6 



STUDENT AND PARENT INTERESTS IN THE 
CLERICAL OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER 
BASED UPON CUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES AND RANKS 



Students (n=4,232) 



Occupations 



Cumulative 
Score 



Rank 
m 99 



Parents (n=l,757) 

Cumulative Rank 
Score in 99 



1. Accounting clerk, 
bookkeeper 287 

2. Cashier 204 

3. Keypunch operator 364 

4. Medical secretary 197 

5. Office clerk 175 

6. Receptionist 412 

7. Secretary, 
stenographer 903 



31.0 
41. 5 
23 . 0 
43. 0 
47 .5 
21 . 0 

2 . 0 



189 
53 

177 

143 
92 

198 

456 



Totals 2,542 209.0 1,308 

Averages 363.1 29.9 186 



16. 0 
54.0 
19 . 0 
24 . 0 
40.5 
14.0 

2.0 



169 . 5 
24 . 2 



A. 
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TABLE 27 

STUDENT AND PARENT INTERESTS IN THE 
CONSTRUCTIGN AND METALWORKING OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER 
BASED- UPON CUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES AND RANKS 



Students (n=4,232) 



Occupations 



Cumulative 
Score 



1. Bricklayer, mason 170 

2. Carpenter 248 

3. Draftsmen 273 

4. Engineering 
technician 79 

5. Machinist . 121 

6. fainter, buildingb 4^1 

7. Plumber 63 

8. Welder 204 



Rank 
in 99 



49.0 
36.0 
33.5 

73 . 5 
60.0 
91.5 
83 . 0 
41 . 5 



Totals 1,198 468.0 

Averages " 1"4 9.8 58.5 



Parents (n=l,757) 

Cumulative Rank 
Score in 99 



34" 
•51 
99 

30 
40 
12 
28 
46 



340 
42.5 




71 . 0 
63. 5 
93 . 0 
74 . 0 
59 . 0 



522. 5 
65 . 3 



104 
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Mechanics/ Repairmen and Installers Occupational Cluster 

Among the twelve occupations within the mechanics, repairmen 
and installers occupational cluster, that of auto mechanic wa§ the 
most popular to both students and parents (see Table 58) . None 
of the other occupations in this cluster ranked higher than - 
thirtieth. However, moderately strong interest was expressed in 
the occupations of electrician, auto body repair, aircraft mechan- 
ics, diesel and heavy equipment mechanics, and radio and TV ser- 
vice. The lowest ranking occupations within this cluster were 
auto service station attendant, refrigeration and air conditioning 
mechanic, and tool and die maker. 



Hospitality Industry Occupational Cluster 

Table 29 shows the ranking of occupations within the hospital- - 
ity industry occupational cluster. The only high ranking occupation 
within this cluster was that of airline ''steward/stewardess with 
rankings from both student and parent 'iurveys being almost iden- 
tical. Of moderate interest to students were the occupations of 
cook/chef and food waiter/waitress, but parents viewed these the 
occupations of dietician/dietician technician and hotel or motel 
desk clerk in a very favorable light. 

Human Services Occupational Cluster 

Table 30 indicates that the occupation of child care worker 
is the most popular occupation in the human services cluster. 
Also, both students and parents indicated a relatively high inter- 
est in beauty operator/cosmetologist as an occupation* On the 
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TABLE 2 8 

STUDENT AND PARENT INTERESTS IN THE* 
MECHAinCS, REPAIRT^EN,. AND INSTALLERS OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER 
BASED UPON . CUMULATIVE OCCUPATJONAL SCORES AND RANKS 



Students (n=4 , 232) Parents (,n=l, 757: 



Occupations 



Cumulative 
Score 



Rank 
in 99 



Cumulative Rank 
Score \ in 99 



1. Auto body repairman 2 73 

2. Auto serv^e station 
attendant 73 

3. Broadcasting tech- 
nician specialist 111 

4. \ Electrician ^ 304 

\ ■ ■ i 

5. Mechanic, air craft 139 
6; Mechanic, auto 7 01 

7. Mechanic, diesel 
and heavy equip- 
ment 134 

8. , Mechanic, refriger- 

ation and air 
conditioning , 69, 

9. Mechanic, small 

, engine 127 

10. Padio ^ijd TV 
serviceman 114 

11. Telephone install- 
er, repairman ' ' '• 117 

12 . Tool" and die 

maker 76 



Totals 
Averages 



2,238 
i86.5 



33.5 

77.5. 

66.0 
30.0 
55.0 
7.0 



57. 0 . 



80.0 



59.0 



64.0 



61.0 



75.5 



665.5 
55.5 



43 

10 

43 
87 

50 
154 

24 

27 

24* 

32 

4i 

21 



60-. 5 

\ 

! 94. -0 

60.5 
43. 0 
57 . 5 
^^^^^2.0 

81. 5 



75.5 



81.5 



69. 0 



62.0 



84.0 



556 791.0 
46.3 65.9 



"7 



0 
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TABLE 2 9 



STUDENT AND PARENT INTERESTS IN THE 
HOSPITALITY INDUSTRY OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER 
BASED UPON CUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES AND RANKS^ 







Students (n= 


4,232) 


Parents (n= 


1,757) . 




Occupations 


Cumulative 
Score 


Rank 
in 99 


Cumulative. 
Score 


Rank 
in 99 




Airline steward, 
.stewardess^ 


572 


10.0 


207 


13.0 


2. 


Cook, chef 


116 


62.0 


22 


83.0 


3. 


Dietician , dieti- 
cian technician 


37 


93.0 


29 


72.5 


4. 


Food waiter, 
waitress . 


115 


63.6 


26 


78.0 


5. 


Hotel or motel 
desk clerk 


64 


82.0 


i 

9 


95.0 




Totals 


904 


310.0 


293 


341.5 




Averages 


180.8 


62.0 


58.6 


68. 3 



92 



i07 



r 



TABLE 3 0 

STUDENT AND PARENT INTERESTS IN THE 
HUMAN SERVICES OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER 
BASED UPON CUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES 'aND RANKS 



Occupations 



Studei{(ts (n=:4, 232) Parents (n=l,757) 



Cumul'at ive Rank Cumulative Rank 

Score in 99 Score in 99 



1. Barber 

2. Beauty operator y 
cosmetologist 

3. -Child care 
worker 

4 

4. " Library attendc 

assistant 



Totals 
Averages 



40 



274 



658 



35 



1, 007 
251.8 



91.5 



32.0 



9.0 



95.5 



228 .0 
57. 0 



4 

148 
181 
37 



98.5 
23 .0 
18.0 
65.0 



370 2i)4.5 
92.5 51.1 



108 



V 



93 



other^hand, both students and/parents indicated relatively little 
interest in the occupation of barber* The greatest distance of 
opinion between student^ and parents was regarding the occupation - 
literary attendant/assistant, which was .ranked 65th in the parent 
survei^ but 95th in the student survey. 

c 

Agribusiness Occupational Cluster 

Student ^nd parent interests and the occupations in the agri- 
business cluster are shown in Table 31. Both students and parents 
indicated a- relatively high interest in the occupation of forester. 
The next most popular occupation within this cluster was that of 
animal caretaker/trainer.* Interestingly, the occupation of farmer 
ranked 37th among students, but 78th among parents. This relatively 
high interest in farming among predominately urban students was 
somewhat surprising. The four occupations which could be con- 
sidered in the\iorticulture field received, relatively low rankings 
from both students and parents. However, the least interesting 

occupation was that of 'meat cutter/wrapper . ^ ^ 
I 

0 

J" 

Sales Occupational Cluster ^ • • 

Table 32 indicates student and parent interests ip the sales 
occupational cluster. By a considerable margin,, the most popular 
sales occupation to both students and parents was that of fashion 
merchandising. Moderately high interest was^ shown by both students 
and parents in insurance, investments and real estate sales. The 
five remaining .sales occupations received relatively low rankrings 
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TABLE 31 



STUDENT AND PARENT INTERESTS IN THE 
AGRIBUSINESS OCCUPATIONAg CLUSTER 
BASED UPON CUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES AND RANKS 



Students (n=4,232) 



Parents (n=l;757) 



Occupations 



Cumulative Rank Cumulative Rank 

Score in 99 Score m 99 



/ 



2. 

3. 
4. 
5-. 




Animal caretaker, 
trameir 

Fanner 

Florist 

Forester 

Greenhouse opera- 
tor, nurseryman 

Landscaper 

Landscape 
attendant 

^_J\eat cutter and 
wrapper 

Totals 
Averages 



259 
222 
76 
424 

61 
102 

7,3 

22 



1, 23 9 
154.9 



35.0 
37. 0 
75. 5 
20. 0 

8 4.. 0 
69. 0 

77. 5 

97. 0 



4 95.. 0 
61. 9 



65 
26 
29 
116 

14 
17 

26 



297 
37.1 



48.0 
78.0 
72.5 
30.0 

91^ 
87.0 

78.0 

98. 5 



583 . 0 
72.9 
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TABLE' 3 2 



ST^JDrNT AND PAPF.UT INTERESTS IN TFiE 
SALES OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER 
BASED UPON CUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES AND RANKS 





9 

Students (n= 


4,232) 


Parents (n= 


1,757) 


Occupations 
1 


" ^ Cumulative 
Score 


Rank 
of 99 


Cumulative 
Score 


Rank 
of 99 



1. 


Salesperson , 
agribusiness 


14 


\ 

98. 


0 


• 5 


97. 


0 


2 . 


Salesperson , auto- 
mot rve, recrea- 
tional and 
industrial 


80 


72 


0 


1-6 


— 

88. 


5 


3. 


Salesperson , 
buildma materials 
and hardware 


13 


99 


0 


6 


96. 


0 


4 . 


Salesperson , 
fashion merchan- 
dising 


311 


29 


> 

0 


100 ^ 


36. 


5 


5 . 


Saiesperron, food 
merchanclaaing 

/ 

Sa lesp^ son , home 
furnishings and 
housewares 


57 .'^^ 


86 


0 


18 


86: 


0 


6. 


42 


88 


5 


13 


92. 


0 


7. 


Salesperson , insur- 
ance, investments & 
real estate 


138 


56 


« 

b 


64 


'49. 


0 




Totals 


655 


528 


5 


- '222 


545. 


0" 




Averages 


93 . 6 


75 


5 


31. 7.. 

•< 


11 . 


9 



96 



111 



in both the student and parent surveys • * A note of caution may be 
in order in viewing the relatively low interest in speSTfic sales 
occupations. With seven sales occupations listed as options on 
the questionnaire, student and parent. interests in sales generally 
were scattered across the seven occupationc^l options. However, if 
the. questionnaire had only listed the occupational title "sales- 
person" there is little doubt that this title would have received 
a higher ranking than any of the seven appearing in Table 32. 

Entertainment and Related Occupational Cluster 

Table 33 shows that the occupation musician/singer was ranked 
very high by both students and 'parents. Also, musician/singer was 
one of the few occupations with a high rank that was popular among 
both males and females. The next most popular occupation in this 
cluster was professional athlete, predominately interesting to 
males. The remaining three occupations/ model, radio and TV an- 
nouncer, and actress/actor, were of high to moderately high inter- 
est to both students and ^>arents. The high interest of both stu- 
dents and parents in the entertainment and related occupational 
cluster suggests a careful examination of the curriculum implica- 
tions of these interests. 

Physical Science Professional Cluster 

Interests of students and parents in the physica^l science 
professional cluster are shown in Table 3^4. Overall, students 
and parents expressed moderate to low interest in these profe^ssions 
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"table 33 

STUDENT AND PARENT INTERESTS IN THE 
ENTERTAINMENT AND RELATED OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER 
BASED UPON CUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES An6 RANKS 







Students (n= 


=4,232) 


Parents (n= 


1,757) 




Occupations ^ 


Cumulative 


Rank 


Cumulative 


Rank 






Score 


in 99 


Score 


ia 99 


1. 


Actor, actress 


215 


38.0 


52 


55. 0 


2. 


Athlete, professional 


749 


4.0 . 


170 • 


20.0 


3. 


Model 


478 


16. 0 


115 


.31.0 


4. 


Musician, singer 


836 


3.0 


245 


•9.0 


5. 


Radio artd TV announcer 


351 


26. 0 


122 


27. 0 




Totals 


2', 629 


87 . 0 


704 


142.0 




Averages 


525.8 


17.4 


140.8 


■ 28 . 4 
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TABLE 3 4 



STUDENT AND PARENT INTERESTS IN THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE PROFESS lON'AL CLUSTER 
BASED UPON CUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES AND RANKS 









Students (n 


=4,232) 


Parents {n= 


1,757)- 




Occupations 




Cumulative 
Score 


Rank 
in 99 


Cumulative 
Score 


Rank 
in 99 


1. 


Astronomer 




110 


67.0 


20 


85.0 


2. 


Biologist 




128 


'58 .0 


57 


52.0 


3. 


Chemist 




108 


68 .0 


57 


52.0 


4. 


Geologist 




41 


90.0 


40 


63.5 


5* 


Meteorologist 




35 


95.5 


27 


75.5 


6. 


Physicist 




36 


94 .0 


25 


80.0 




Totals 




458 


472 .5 


226 


408 .0 




Averages 




76.3 


78 .8 


37.7 


68 .0 



f 



4 



99 



The professions of moderate interest were biologist, chemist and 
'astronomer? whereas, low interest professions were physicist, me- 
teorologist, and geologist. The professions in this cluster may 
have been viev{ed as highly academic, with less glamour and excite- 
ment than many of the other occupational choices included in the 
study. 



Applied Physical ScienceX^ccupational Cluster 

Table 35 reports interests in the applied physical science 
professions. Two of the professions in this cluster received very 
high ranks — architect and computer programmer/technician. Moder- 
ately high interest was indicated in computer programmer/technician. 
Moderately high interest was indicated in electrical engineering 
and in mechanical engineering by both students and parents. .Other 
engineering professions \?ere of moderate to low interest. However, 
as in the case of sales occupations, it may be that too many en- 
gineering options. were provided, thus causing engineering interests 
to be distributed^ across several options. Both students and par- 
ents indicated moderate interest in the profession of ecologist, 
although it is doubtful that a clear understanding exists of what 
an ecologist is or does . 

Human Services Professional Cluster 

Interests in human services professions are reported in Table 
36. The two most popular professions in this cluster were teacher/ 
teacher aide and social worker, with each being ranked in the top ' 
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TABLE 35 

STUDENT AND PARENT INTERESTS IN THE 
APPLIED PHYSICAL SCIENCE PROFESSIONAL CLUSTER 
BASED UPON CUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES AND RANKS 









students {n 


=4,232) 


Parents {n= 


1,757) 




Occupations 


Cumulative 


Rank 


Cumulative 


Rank 








Score 


in 99 


Score 


in 99 


1. 


Architect 




518 


13. 0 


247 


8.0 


2. 


Computer ] 


programmer, 












technician 


485 


15.0 


276 


7.0 


3. 


Ecologist 




112 


65.0 


63 


50.0 




Engineer, 


agricultural 


56 


87. 0 


16 


88.5 


5. 


Engineer, 


chemical 


59 


85.0 


15 


90.0 


6. 


Engineer, 


civil 


96 


70. 0 


68 


47.0 


T. 


Engineer, 


electrical 


196 


44.0 


133 


25.0 


8. 


Engineer, 


industrial 


79 


73. 5 


57 


52. 0 


9. 


Engineer, 


mechanical 


179 


46.0 


* 101 


35.0 


10. 


Soil conservationist 


42 


88.5 


31 


70.0 




TotaJLs 




1,822 


587, 0 


1,007 


472.5 




Averages 


• 


182.2 


58.7 


100.7 


47.3 



J 
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TABLE 36 



STUDENT AND PARENT INTERESTS IN THE 
HUMAN SERVICES PROFESSIONAL CLUSTER 
BASED UPON qUMULATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SCORES AND RANKS 

» 







Students 


(n=4,232) 


Parents (n= 


=1,757) 




Occupations 


Cumulative Rank 
Score in 99 


Pnimilat ivp 
Score 


Pa nk 

in 99 


1. 


Accountant 


335 


^ 28.0 


22 3 


12.0 


2. 


Airline pilot, copilot 


433 


19.0 


125 


26.0 


3. 


Clergy 

* 


68 


81.0 


50 


57.5 


4 . 


Home economist 


154 


53. 0 


119 


28.5 


5. 


Lawyer 


463 


17.0 


231 


11 0 


6. 


Police officer 


496 


14.0 


81 


44.0 


7 . 


Psychologist 


355 


25.0 


111 


,32.0 


8. 


School counselor 


163, 


52.0 


76 


46.0 


9. 


Social- worker 


679 


8. 9 


349 


5.0 


10. 


Teacher, teacher aide 


732 


5.0 


401 


4.0 




Totals 


3,878 


3'02.0 


1,766 ^ 


266.0 




Averages 


387.8 


30.2 


176.6 


26.6 



102 



117 



10 by both students and parents. The profession of next greatest 
interest to students was that of police officer, although parents 
saw only moderate interest in it. The prof essio'^^s of lawyer, ac- 
countant, airline pilot/copilot, and psychologist were viewed very 
favorably by both students and pai'entg. The human services pro- 
fession of least interest to both students and parents was that 
of clergy. 

Medical Professions Occupational Cluster 

Of the four medical profession options on the questionnaires, 
that of physician/surgeon was of greatest interest, followed rathe 
closely by veterinarian (see Table 37) . Moderately high interest 
also ,was expressed ^n dentistry and pharmacy. 

Occupational Preferences Not Listed in Questionnaire 

Item 99 in the list of occupations on both the student, and 
parent questionnaire caller? for the writing in of any desired oc- 
cupations not listed.'^ As Table 38 shows, 214 students and 114 
parents wrote in an occupation. Although these numbers represent 
a smalJL proportion of the numbers surveyed, it is worthwhile to 
note the occupational group within which the write-ins were clas- 
sified. The, largest number of write-ins from both students and 
parents are classified under the grouping "Other professionals." 
Most of 'these write-ins tended to select some specialized field 
within the more general professional titles included in the sur- 
vey. The next most popular area for student write-ins was 

' - ' 103^ 
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TABLE 37 



STUDENT AND PARENT INTERESTS IN THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSIONS CLUSTER • 



BASED UPON CUMULATIVE 


OCCUPATIONAL 


SCORES 


AND RANKS 


- 




Students (n 


=4,232) 


Parents (n= 


1,757) 


Occupations 


Cumulative 


Rank 


Cumulative 


Rank 




Score 


in 99 


Score 


in 99 


1. Dentist 


188 


45.0 


119 


28.5 


2. Pharmacist 


If 


51.0 


106 


33.0 


3. Physician, surgeon 


386 


22.0 


240 


10.0 


4. Veterinarian 


359 


24 .0 


188 


17.0 


Totals 


1,098 


142.0 


653 


88.5 


Averages 


274 .5 


35.5 


163.3 


22.1. 


V 






** 


4 
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, TABLE 38 

CLASSIFICATION OF WRITE-INS OF OCCUPATIONS 
BY STUDENTS AND PARENTS. IN THE INTEREST SURVEY " 





, • . students 
Occupational Grouping 

No . 


(n=2l4) 


Pa3;ents 
. No, 


(n=114) 

% 
















T 


neaiun oervices 


7 


3 


u 




5 . 3 


T T 


• Publishing Industry ' - 




4 . 2 


■ 8 




7.0 


III 


Clerical 


12 


5.6 


8 




7.0 


IV 


Construction, Metalwork 
*• 


14 


6.5 


9 




7.9 


V 


Mechanics, Repairmen- — 


1 1 


5.1 






1.7 


VI 


Hospitality Industry 


2 


0.9 


1 




0.9 


VII 


Human Services 


13 


6.1 


1 




0.9 


VIII 


Agribusiness* 


23 . 


10.7 


7 




6.1 


IX 


Entertainment and ' 














•Related Industries ** y 


20 


9 3 


23 




2.0 . 2 


X ' 


Military ^^Careers 


~ 19 


8.9 ^ 


3 

r 




2.6 


XI 


' Housewife 


3 


^ 1.4 


0 




0.0 


XII 


Self-employed, Business Owner 


14 


6.5 


11 


\ 


9.6 


xiii 


Sports and Related Fields*** 


19 


8.9 


1 




0.9 


XIV 


Government Services 


11 


5.1 


6 




5.3 


XV 


Other Professionals 


56 


26.2 


28 




24 .6 

















* Majority of write-in occupations dealt with wildlife 

management . 

** Majority of write-in occupations dealt with the music 

industry • 

*** Majority of write-in octiupations dealt with coaching 
- of ^athletics at all levels. 
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agribusiness, followed by entertainment and related industries, 
military careers, and sports and related fields. Over 20% of the 
parents' write-ins were cl-assified under entertainment and related 
industries. Onl^^hree students wrote in housewife as their pre- 
ferred. accupatAon, while no parents specified this as a preference 
for their children. 

Student/Parent Agreement in Occupational Choice 

Since answer sheets used by both students and parents con- 
tained student Identification numbers, it was possible to compare 



the degree of agreement between "matched pairs" of students and 
their parents. Table 39 shows the number of students and parents 
who agreed on first, second and third occupational choices. As 
would be expected, the highest degree of agreement was on the 
first choice (40%). The number of students and paii^n^s agreeing 
on second and third choice occupations were almost identical, 21% 
and 20%, respectively. pf all the occupational choices made be~^ 
tween these matched pairs of students and parents, 27% of the 
choices were in agreement. Considering thats^ there were 99 occu- 
pational options on the questionnaire, many of whicl^were related, 
these percentages represent a substantial^ degree of agreement be- 
tween students and parents. However, this- finding was more sub- 
s*tantially demonstrated in the earlier comparison of occupational 
ranks based upon student and parent preferences. 
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TABLE 39 

STUDENT-PARENT AGREEMENT ON OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 



Agree on • ^ - • 

^2 • o Choices 
Choices? 



1st 2nd 3rd Total 

No. %, No. % ' No. % No. % 



YES 643 40.2 334 20. 9 320 20 .0 1, 297 27.0 

NO 958 59.8 1,267 79.1' 1,281 80.0 3,506 73.0 



/ ■ - 

Goal (Short Term/Long Term) for Occupational Preference 

Another major means of checking the consistency between stu- 
dent occupational interests and their parents' expectations, was 
to ask ^whether various occupational choices were viewed as a 
short-term goal for achieving some other occupational objective 
or the long-term goal of the student's lile work. Tables in Ex- 
hibit 8 show the number of times that each occupation was used 
as a short-term and long-term goal by students and their parents. 
By inspectirig the column "All students" in each of those two 

tables, it. was determined that students and parents agreed on the 

2 

goal of the 'occupations in 80 out of the 99 cases . (81%) .• 



2 

A binomial statistical test was performed between the stu- 
dents and parents occi^ational goal preferences. The value of 
this test was z = -6/03 and was significant at the .00003 level. 
This means that the^chances are less than three in 10,000 that 
the high number agreements occurred by. chance. 
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"Matched Pair" Student and Parent Agreement on Occupational Goals 

Using student identification numbers to match students with 
their parents, ^a high degree of agreement was .found between stu- 
dents and parentis on the goal or purpose they attach ^to occupa- 
tional cHoices. Of the student-parent pairs, 75% agreed on -the 
first choice, 65% on the second choice, and 63% on the third 
choice as shown in Table 40. Overall, students and parents 
agreed on 69% of the goal choices. 

TABLE 4 0 

STUDENT-PARENT AGREEMENT ON OCCUPATIONAL GOALS 



Agree, on 
Goals? 








Choices 






1st 




2nd 




3rd 


Total 




No. % 




No. ■ % 




No. % 


No. % 


YES 


480 74 


.7, 


216 64. 


7 


• 202 63.1 


989 69.2 


NO 


163 25 


.3 


118 35. 


3 


118 36.9 


399 30.8 



Occupational I^atures Preferred by Students and Parents^ 

The questionnaire asked students and parent's to indicate pre- 
ference for occupational features of general job interest, not 
specifically related to any single job choice. Figure 10 shows 
the occupational features preferred by students and those: which 
par'ents pref erred , for their children. The occupational feature 
most preferred by students was that of high pay, receiving 17.9% 

• . *' * 
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of the total number of student responses. Parents also indicated 
a relatively strong preference for their ^hildren receiving high 
pay, as indicated by 12.7% of their responses given to this fea- 
ture. The next mo§t desired occupational feature was that of 
working with people, receiving 15.4% of the student responses and 
15.0% of the parent responses. The occupational feature receiving 
the third highest endorsement by both students and parents was 
that of challenge aT>d excitement, with 12.7% of both "sl&iadehts ' 
and parents* responses going to this feature. The most striking 
difference between student and parent preferences for occijpational 
features was in regard to job security. This feature received 
15.7% of parents' responses, but only 5.3% by students. The least 
preferred occupational features were those of status and prestige, 
setting one's own hours, working indoors, easy job/easy to learn, 
working alone ^mainly under own direction). Overall, moderate 
V interest was shown in chance for advancement, regular working hours, 
working with ideas, working outdoors, pleasant working conditions, 
and work which requires travel. 

"Ma\:ched Pair*" Student ^nd Parent Agreement on Occupational Features 

^Table 41 shows the extent Ojf student and parent agreemel^, 
basedlupon the use of student id^joii^ication numbers to match stu- 
dents with their parents! Of these pairs, only 21.7% failed to^ 
agree on any of the occupational features. Agreement upon one oc- 
cupational feature occurred in 39.2% of these pairs; agreement upon 
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two features, 27.1% of the pairs; agreement upon three features, 
12.0% of the p^ir^. Overall, as is graphically illustrated in 
FigureT 10, student and parent views toward occupational features 
were very similar. '^ 

TABLE 41 

STUDENT-PARENT AGREEMENT ON OCCUPATIONAL FEATURES 



Features 
Agreed Upon 


Number 


Percent 


0 


347 


21.7 


1 


628 


39.2 


2 


434 


27.1 


3 


192 


12.0 


Totals 


1,601 


100.0 

f 




FEATURE 

1 Security 

2. High pay 

3. Status and prestige 

4. Challenge and excitement 

5 Chance for advancement 

6 Setting one's own hours 

7 Working with tools and materials 
Working jndoors 

' 9. Regular working hours 

10. Working with people 

1 1. :£asy job, easy to learn 
12 Working With ideas 

13. Working outdoors . 

14. Pleasant working conditions 



15. Working alone (mainly under 

own direction) 

16. Work which requires travel 



Legend. 

. Students, N = 4232 

I I Parents, N = 1757 



PERCENT OF TOTAL RESPONSES 

S% 10% 15% 20% 



•1621 
(792 

(2100 
{639 

{189 
{105 

(1490 
{641 

{892 
{546: 

1350 
{75 

(394 
{142 

{195 
{67 

{616 
{254 

{1810 
{753 

{194 
{46 

{613: 
{295 

(534 
{131 

{616 
{274 

{362 
{104 

{774 
{171 



12.7 



^\\\\V\\^ 3.0 



^1.7 



1.6 
]2.1 



1.5 



vmWj 3.4 



2.8 



1.3 



5.0 



1 1.7 



0.9 



^^^^i5.2 

n5.9 



15.0 



|2.6 



J5.4 



J 2.1 



_13A 



P2.7 



J10.8 



]15.7 



{1 1,750 total choices made) 
{5,035 total choices made) 



"Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of students and parents choosing each occupational feature. 
Note Although instructed to qhoose only three mam features, not ail students and parents made three choices. 
Figure 10. Occupational Features Choices by Stude^rts and Parents 
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SUMMARY 

CHAPTER IV . ' • 

PERCEPTIONS pF CURRICULAR NEEDS SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

This chapter deals with the analysis of the School Personnel 
Survey. Three subclasses of school personrrel wer^ surveyed; ad- 
ministrators, counselors, and teach^ers. The ba^ic goal of the 
survey was to determine the importance of a list of o<!:cUpations 
for curricular coverage in the secondary schools, .Table 42 pre- 
sents the rankings of the 98 occupations based on tHeir cumulative 
scores. Of the first ten- ranked occupations, seven are related 
to the- construction and repair occupational clusters. The lowest 
ten ranked occupations were largely from within the entertainment 
and the hospitality occupational clusters. Generally,' the skilled 
trades are rated highest; "^^^^ applied professions an;i— bi^an ser- 
vices occupations ar;e--i5^edyin^ middle and the hospitality in- 
dustry, nbn-appliefa professions and the entertainment industry are 
rated the lowest. 

The -98 occupations w^re grouped into 14 occupational clusters 
for consideration on a summary' basis . The highest rated clusters 
are related to the' skilled trades and the lowest, to the non-applied 
professions and entertainment. The ^overall ranks of occupational 
clusters were: (1) mechanics, repairmen, and installers; (2) con- 
struction and metalwork; (3) clerical; (4) health servifces; 
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(5) publishing; (6) .human services; (7) applied physical science 

professions; (8) human services professions; (9) medical profes- 
Ik 

sions; (10) agri-business; (11) sales occupations; (12) hospitality 
industry; (13) physical sciences professions; and (14) entertain- 
ment and relaced fields. Table 44 provides a summary of these 
ranks and the cumulative scores which indicate the relative dis- 
tance between ranks. Cautio% is urged here as these ranks are 
averages of occupations and do not give visibility to occupations 
rated very high. Importance of occupations within each cluster is 
analyzed in the body of Chapter IV (see Tables 45-59) along with' 
a presentation of the survey procedures. 
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TABLE 42 . 



IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF OCCUPATIONS 

FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE BY 
SELECTE'D SCHOOL PERSONNEL (n=770) 



Rank 


Occupation 


Cumulative* 
Ratinq Score 


1. 


Mechanic, auto 


247 .2 


' 2. 


Auto body repairman 


244.3 


• 


Electrician 


238 .5 


4. 


Carpenter 


234.1 


5 . 


Computer programmer, technician 


232.7 


6. 


Mechanic, refrigeration and air-conditioning 


230.2 


7. 


Plumber 


227 .9 


8. 


Mechanic, small enqiae 


225.3 


9. 


Secretary, stenographer 


223 .2 


10. 


Accounting clerk, bookkeeper 


223 .1 


11-;— 


-Birack layer , mason • 


222 .2 


12 . 


Mechanic, -diesel ,and heavy equipment 


222.1 


1*3. 


Machinist 


221.0 


14 . 


Artist, commercial or graphic 


220.1 


-15. 


Radio and TV serviceman " 


217.6 


16 . 


Keypunch operator ^ 


216. 5 


17 . 


Welder 


213.7 


18 . 


Draftsman *• 


209.6 


19 . 


Child care worker 


204 . 5 


20 . 


Beauty operator / cosmetologist 


203 .3 


21. 


Nur^e 


209.9 


22. 


Printer, pressman 


207.8 


23 . 


Laboratory technician 


204.6 


24 . 


Teacher, teacher -^ide 


199.9 


2b. 


Home economist ^ 


197.6 


26. 


Police officer ^ 


197. 1 


27. 


Tool and die maker 


196.6 


28. 


Dietician, dietician technician 


195.6 


29. 


Dental hygienist, assistant 


195.3 


30. 


Broadcasting technician, specialist 


191.7 


31. 


Farmer 


191.0 


32. 


Office clerk 


190.8 


33. 


Journalist 


190.6 


34. 


Mechanic, air craft 


190.2 


35. 


Cook, chef 


187.8 


36.5 


Medical technologist 


187.7 


06.5 


Accountant 


187.7 


38. 


Architect 


187.4 


39. 


Medical secretary 


186.5 


40. 


Telephone installer, repairman 


184.6 
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TABLE 42 (continued) 



Cumulative* 

Rank Occupation Rating Score 



41. 


Chemist 


183 


.3- 


42. 


Engineering technician , 


. 181 


.6 


43. 


Barbel 


180 


.3 


44. 


Biologist 


180 


.1 


45. 


Cashier 


177 


. 4 


46. 


Photographer 


176 


.8 


47. 


Engineer, mechanical 


176 


.1 


48. 


Ecologist 


175 


.1 


49. 


Painter, buildings 


, 174 


.1 


50. 


Occupational therapist 


17 4 


n 


51. 


Engineer, electrical 


172 


.1 


52. 


Engineer, agricultural 


171 


.3 


53. 


Library attendant, assistant 


168 


.9 


54. 5 


Salesperson, insurance, investments, real estate 


168 


.7 


54. 5 


Engineer, industrial i 


168 


.7 


56. 


Greenhouse operator*, nurseryman * , - . 


167 


.8 


57. 


Auto service station attendant 


166 


.8 


58. 


Pharmacist 


165 


.4 


59. 


Receptionist 


164 


.7 


60. 


Therapist 


164 


.5 


61. 


Engineer, civil 


163 


.6 


62. 


Radio and TV announcer 


163 


.3 


63. 


Forester 


162 


.9 


64. 


Meat cutter and wrapper 


161 


. 5 


65. 


Engineer, chemical 


161 


.0 


66. 


Recording and film technician, specialist 


160 


.6 


67 . 


Soil conservationist 


160 


.1 


68. 


Salesperson, food merchandising 


159 


.6 


69. 


Social worker 


159 


.1 


70. 


Truck driver 


157 


.2 


71. 


Physician, surgeon 


156 


.3 


72. 


Landscaper 


155 


.8 


73. 


School -counselor 


155 


.0 


74. 


Veterinarian 


154 


.9 


75. 


Salesperson, building materials and hardware 


153 


.7 


76. 


Salesperson, automotive, recreational, industrial 


153 


1 

• J. 


77. 


Salesperson, home furnishings and housewares 


152 


.4 


78. 


Denti s€ 


152 


.0 


79. 


Physicist 


148 


.0 


80. 


Lawyer 


148 


.0 


81. 


Psychologist 


147 


.5 


82. 


Florist 


1^6 


.6 


83. 


Salesperson, agribusiness 


146 


.3 


84. 


Geologist » 


144 


.9 


85. 


Food waiter, waitress 


144 


.7 


86. 


Salesperson, fashion merchandising 


138 


.3 
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TABLE 42 (continued) 



Rank 


Occupation 




f 


Cumulative* 
Rating Score 


87. 


Musician, singer 




137 .2 


88. 


Landscape attendant 




134.6 


89. 


Athlete, professional 




130.. 0 


90. 


Meteorologist 




127.3 


91. 


Hotel or motel desk clerk 




122.3 


92. 


Clergy 




119.2 


93. 


Astronomer 




118.9 


94 . 


Animal caretaker, trainer 




113. 1 




Airline steward , srewardess 




101.6 


s 


Airline pilot, copilot 




98.5 




Actor , actress 




73.7 


98. 


MOjdel 




50.7 



*See body of Chapter IV for a detailed explanation of hov/ 
the cumulative scores were calculated. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PERCEPTIONS OF CURRICULAR NEEDS FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

This chapter deals with school personnel's perceptions of the 
need for the high school curriculum to cover the content and skills 
embodied in certain occupations. The purpose of obtaining such 
data is for use in the comparison of students* and parents' occu- 
pational interests and job demand data. The school personnel data 
yields a "second opinion" with regards to the interpretation of 
the American occupational structure. Students frequently do not 
possess adequate information concerning the world of work. The 
parent's input into the child's perceptions of job opportunities 
is often contingent upon the parent's prior experience and train- 
ing in the world of work. Hence, the parent's perceptions of the 
occupational structure is rather narrowly focused upon the job 
skill level at -which he is employed. For example, the skilled 
tradesman will have less complete job information about being a 
"biologist" than a person at the same training level, such as a 
physicist. *A good way of phrasing the parent's perception is that 
it is narrowed in focus by blinders built in by his particular 
skill level. Consequently, the child's view of the world of work 
will be biased by parental interpretations.' ^ 

A more realistic view of the occupational structure should be ^ 
obtained from persons who are trained to prepare people for em- 
ployment at all skill levels. The school administrators, teachers 
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and counselors should be able to paint a more realistic picture 
of job opportunities and the needs for specialized training to take 
advantage of these opportunities. Interpretations of the school 
personnel's response, tnen, is quite important since they on the 
averagp have a better knowledge of occupations at all skill levels 
than the parents and certainly the students. 

Teachers, administrators, and counselors were surveyed seek- 
ing a response to the single basic question, "How important is 'an 
occupation in terms of the need for inclusion in the high school 
curriculum?" The number of school personnel wh^o received the dis- 
tributed questionnaire was 1,010. Of these 1,010, 770 responded 
yielding an overall response rate of 76.2%. The school personnel 
were asked to rate a list of 98 occupations as being very important 
to not important at all for inclusion in curricula • 
Exhibit 9 contains the various cover letters and the questionnaire 
that the school person/iel received . The distribution < was handled 
internally by the school system as was the retrieval of the com- 
pleted questionnaires. Individual personnel are not identifiable 
other than by their responses to a set of questions in the instru- 
ment that describes what position they hold within the school sys- 
tem. 

Table 43 lists a breakdown of the school personnel surveyed 

by their area primary responsibility. The administrators sur- V 

veyed (n=115) were either principals or ^sistant principals from 

the school system from all educational levels, i.e., elementary 

(31% of total administrators, 4.7% of total sample); junior high 
t 
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TABLE 43 



SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN SpRVEY 

(n=770) 



Area of Primary Responsibility 
Elementary Junior High Senior High 

School School School Totals 



Type of 
Personnel 



Teachers 

(Faculty Advisory 
Committee Members) 399 

Counselors 4 



94 
32 



90' 
36 



583 
72 



Administrators 
(Principals and 
Assistant Principals) 



TOTALS 



36 
439 



25 



151 



54 



180 



115 
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(22% 'of total administrators, 3*2% of total sample); and senior 
high school (47% of total' administrators , 7% of total sample). 
School administrators make up only 14,9% of the total sample, 

V 

Seventy-two co^mselors wete surveyed from the school system (9,4% 
of total sample) . The grek^st percentage of the cbunselors were 
from the junior high -'{44,4% of all counselors) and senior high 
school levels (50% of all c^unseloris) , Only '5.6% of the counselors 
wrkr TTT-th-e-e^lementary schuo1:i5"^""ThB"lc[rg^est response group to the 
survey were teachers ( 75 . 7% ),. primarily elementary school teachers." 
Elementary school teachers make up 68,4% of the teachers surveyed 
and 52% of the total sample. Because of their area of primary 
responsibility, elementary school teachers are probably the least 
familiar with high school curriculum needs in terms of suggesting 
development. Senior high and junior high school teachers and coun- 
selors and all administrators are more directly attuned to the 
curriculum development needs since their task areas deal primarily ^ 
at the educational level where vocational and technical education 
is focused. Vocational education is not an immfediabe concern of 
elementary teachers based on the general teaching objectives of 
the elementary school, i,e,, to teach basic communicatio^n skills. 
Because of this over-representation of elementary school teachers, 
special attention will be focused initially at determining whether 
or not teachers' perceptions of occupations for curricular develop- 

• . \' 

ment significantly varies from the other two classes of respondents. 
Before addressing this issue, a brief statement of the rating scheme 
used in the tabular presentations of the data will be presented. 
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Table 44 presents a summarization of the basic data in this 
chapter. The last two columns of the table present information 
based upon the five other columns in the ta^e which reflect aver- 
age response rates to the items in the column headings. To calcu- 
late t-he cumulative score in column six, the response categories 
(first five' columns) were differently weighted according to the 
following scheme: 



Not important = 0 

Somewhat Important =• 1 
Important = 2 

Very Important = 3 ^ 

Not Sure = 0 

The percentage response within each response category was -multi- 

plied by its appropriate weight to create' a score for the category 

The response categories were then summed to produce the cumulative 

score. For example> Occupational Group 1,* Health Services, the 

cumulative score is -calculated in the following fashion: 

Cumulative Score = %Not Important x 0 + 

% Somewhat Important x 1 4- 
% Important x 2 -f ; ^ 
%Very Important ^3 4- 
%Not Sure x 0 + 

Cumulative Score = 6.08 x 0 -f 15.30 x 1 + 43!l^ x 2 4- 30. 92 x 

•f 3.40 X 0 

Cumulative Score = 0 4- 15 . 30 4- 86 . 24 4- 92 . 76 4- 0 = 194 *3 
The range of the new calculated cumulative score ranges from 0 
(where all people responded in the not important category) to 300 
(where all responded in the very important category) . A score of 
150, then, is interpreted as relative ambivalence towards the occu 
pation. on the basis of importance for inclusion in the high school 
curriculum. Above 150 the occupation is important and below 150 
the occupation was perceived as being relatively unimportant. 



TABLE 44 

AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF IMPORTANCE RATINGS, CUMULATIVE SCORES, AND 
^ RANKS OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE, 



' . "by 

SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(n=770) 





_ ^PercBn4;age Responding to Each Category^on * - 
Importance for Coverage in Curriculum 


Occupation 


Not 
Important 


, Somewha^t 
Important 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not 
Sure 


Cumulative 
Score 


Rank 


Mechanics/ repairmen 
& installers 


4'. 52 


13.90 


36.93 


41.73 


2.12 


212.95 


1 


Construction & 
metal work 


3.90 


• 

14.48 


38.44 


39.73 


2.23 


210:55 


2 • 


Clerical 


5.67 


18.54 


39.74, 


33.14 


1.59 


197.44 


3 


Health slnf vices 


6.08 ^ 


^15.30 


43.12 


30.92 


3.40 


194.3 


4 


Publishing industry 


5.24 


20.80 


42.08 


28.74 


1.88 


, 191.18 


5 


Human services 


6. 73 


21 . 28 








1 ftQ 97 




Applied physical 

science professions 


9. '38 


19.73 


39.75 


25.86 " 


4.30 


176.81 


7 . 


Human services 
professions 


15.09 


19.88 


. 35.20 


"23.56 


4.99 


' 160.96 


8 


Medical professions 


l^CXT 

I 

13.21 


18.45 - 


34.18 


23.45 


6.20 


157.16 


9 


Agribusiness 


- 28.14 


35.31 


18.58 


3.89 


154.50 


10^ 


Sales occupations 


10. ID 


30.53 ' 


37.83 


15.6-6 


4.07 


153.17 


11 


Hospitality industry 


17.56 


25.58 


34.14 


19.54 


3.22 


. 152.48, 


12 


Physical sciences 
professions 


14.15 


26i07 


34.40 


18.52 


5.77 


150.43 


13 


Entertainment & ^ 
related fields 


24.02 


32.38 


27.04 


10.68 


4.80 


118.50 


14 
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The rows in Table 44 represent average response to the cate- 
gories across all occupations listed m that occupational cluster. 
The occupational groups listed in Table 44 are then ranked on the 
basis of their cumulative score, i.e., the highest cumulative score 
is ranked 1. The highest rank indicates the stro^^jgest perception 
of need for inclusion of coverage in the high school curriculum. 

Earlier a question was raised concerning over-representation 
of teachers m the sample and whether or npt a separate analysis 
by type of personnel is warranted. The basic question to be ad- 
dressed is whether or not the occupational groups would be ranked 
differently by the school personnel. If their respective ra|gikings 
are very similar, the sampling over-representation would be uf 
minor consequence. Tb provide the answer to the question, 
several occupational groups were selected .from those^ listed in 
Table 44 and werq re-ranked according to how each class of school 
personnel would have ranked them. The selected occupations from 
Table 44 were: mechanics, repairmen and installers (rank 1 by 
total sample), clerical (rank 3 by total sample), human services 
(rank 7 by total sample) , and physical science' professions (rank 
13 by total sample). If there is little differentiation in th^ 
ratings by class of school personnel, the rankinqs of the above 
four occupational groups should be exactly matched. 

Table 45 represents the ranking by class of school personnel. 
As was expected, the ratings of the groups are exact across the 
school personn^l'^ ^However, it is worth noting that the average 
cumulative scoresis lowest for teachers for all four occupational 
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TABLE 45 



IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF SELECTED OCCUPATIONS FOR 
CURRICULAR COVERAGE BY SCHOOL PERSONNEL BY CLASSIFICATION 







Classes of School 


Personnel 




Occupation* 


Teachers 


Counselors 


Administrators 


1. 


Mechanics, repairmen, 
and installers 


207.5 


235.46 


• ♦ 

226.53 


2. 


Clerical 


192.87 


219.67 


207.22 


3. 


Human services 


184.92 


215.65 


194.45 


4. 


Physical sciences 
prof essiona-ls 


148.69 


151.12 


159.23 



The values reported in t^e table are cumulative rating scores 
based on a weighted total of responses to each response category* 
The description of this cumulative score is, more explicit in the text. 
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groups. This me^ns that the teachers response across all five 
response categories was more even than the other school personnel's. 
All three groups' perception of level of importance was consistent 
in that the differences between cumulative scores of occupations 
for each school personnel group were fairly consistent. The 
teachers' overall ratings were somewhat lower than the other two 
grpups but the ranking of occupations across classes of personnel 
was exact. The over-representation of elementary school teachers 
does not greatly distort the rankings based on the responses of 
the combined sample. < 

The next section will deal with the analysis of Tables 46-59. 
The overall rankings of occupational groups and the rankings of 
the importance of single occupations within the groups will be 
examined. The tables from which Tables 46-59 were compiled are 
included in Exhibit 10 for those who wish to examine responses to 
single occupation^ more carefully or for those who might be inter-' 
ested in looking at differences in responses by class of school 
personnel to particular occupations. 

Occupations which demand at least college training or post- 
secondary training of some sort fair very poorly in the ranking, 
iedical professions (doctors, dentists, etc.), human services pro- 
fessions (lawyers, teachers, etc.) 'are all ranked in the lower 
haS^ in terms of importance. More academic than applied types of 
skills'^afe devalued, at least in the high schools. The professions 
could prob/^ly be argued to be covered in the existing college 
preparatory curriculum. The fact remains that the more academically 
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oriented professions are played down. This response by the schooj 
personnel might reflect many things that are occurring in our 
society, i.e., devaluation of college education, and empha-sis on 
occupational preparation for all students. 

The following analysis of the individual occupational groups 
gives, some further information for changes in curricula. 

Health Services Occupations" **^ 

School .personnel * s opinions as to the importance of curricular 
coverage for each of the health services occupations is summarized 
m Table 46. The percentage of personnel responding to various 
levels of importance can be summarized more accurately on the basis 
of cumulative scores, as was explained earlier, which provides a 
ranking of each occupation within the cluster. The rank of each 
j^occupation and the cumulative score of each are: (1) nurse (209.9); 
(2) laboratory technician (204.6); (3) dental hygienist/ assistant 
(195.3); (4) medical technologist (187.7); and (5) occupational 
therapist (174.0). Difference in cumulative scores provides a 
perspective as to the distance one rank is above or below another. 
Further the 'range of cumulative scores within the occupational * 
cluster (from 174.0 to 209.9) establishes the significant variation 
within the group. None of the importance ratings, however, fall 
below the 150 level indicating that the occupation is not very 

) 

important. Of the health services occupations, nursing is perV 
.ceived as most important and occupational- therapists as leaser* im- 
portant. Health services occupations rank relatively high among 
all groups (4th) . 
128 
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TABLE 4 6 



IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF HEALTH SERVICE 
OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE 

by 

SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(n=770) 





Perc 
Im 


entage Responding to Each Category on 
portance for Cov-erage in Curriculxim 




Occupa£ion 


Not 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not 
* Sure 


Cumulative 
Score 


1. Dental hygienist, 
assistant 


' 5.7 


17.4 


43.8 


30.1 


' 2.1 


195.3 


2. Laboratory technician 


4.0 


13.6 • 


48.1 


31.6 


1.8 


204.6 


3. Medical technologist 


5.6 


18.1 > 


44.3 


27.0 ' 


3.9 


187.7 ' 


4 . -Nurse . • 


6.4 




39.5 


• 40.4 


2.7 


209 .,9 ' 


5. • Occupatipnal * * 
therapist ' ' 


8.7 


17.7 


39.9 


25.5 


6.5 


174.0 


Totals 


• 

30.4 
6.08 


76.5 
15.3 


215.6 ' ' 
«<12 ' 


154.6 
\ 30.92 


17 ,0 




^ 'Average 




3.4 


194.3 
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PublishinqL Industry Occut^ations 

The publishing industry occupations are ranked fifth among 
the fourteen occupational groups • Table 47 presents the ratings 
of the individual occupations within the group. The within-group 
ratings are: (1) artist (220,1); (2) printer, pressman (207.8); 
(3) journalist (190.6); (4) photographer (176.8'); and (5) recording 
and film technician, specialis-t (160.6). All o^ the occupations 
are ranked above 150 with a modqjate range of scores (220.1- to 
160.6). The artist receives a relatively high score probably be- 
cause the skill is related to many more occupational fields. For 
example, the artist could have easily been classified under enter- - 
tainment, and so on. Since it is related to other groups, the 
utility of the skill as an occupation is enhanced. Hence, more 
prestige among raters. 

Clerical Occupations 

Clerical occupations ranked third among the r^T^roups. (See 
Table 48.) The wi thin-group rankings are: (1) secretary, stenog- 
rapher (22^3.2); (2) accounting clerk/bookkeeper (223. 1; (3) key- 
punch operator (216. 5) ; (4) office clerk (190.8); (5) medical 
^secretary (186.5), (6). cashier (177.4); and (7) receptionist' 
Again all the occupations are rated above 150 and two of the 
are ranked over 220. It is interesting to note that the s 
occupation is rated more highly than the medical secretaj^ yhich 
usually demands additional skills than that of secretary. The 
within-group rankings do not necessarily follow perceptions of 
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TABLE 47 



IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 
OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE 

by 

SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(n=770) 





Percentage Responding to Each Category on 
Importance for Coverage in Curriculum 




Occupation 


Not 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not 
Sure 


Cumulative 
Score 


1. Artist, commercial 
or graphic 


1.7 


13.9 


41.9 


40.8 


0.6 


220.1 


21 Journalist 


4.7 


21.9 


45.2 


26.1 


1.0 


190.6 


3. Photographer 


6.9 


25.6 


42.9 


21.8 


1.7 


176.8 


4. Printer, pressman 


2.6 


15.8 


42.3 


35.8 


2.2 


207.8 


5. Recording and film 
technician, spe- 
cialist 


10.3 


26.8 


38.1 


19.2 


3.9 


160.6 


Totals 


26.2 


104.0 


210.4 


143.1 


9.4 




Average 


5.24 


20.8 


42.08 


28.74 


1.88 


191.8 
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TABLE 48 



IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF CLERICAL 
OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE 

• by 

SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(n=770) 





Percentage Responding to Each Category on 
Importance for Coverage in Curriculum 




Occupation 


Not 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not 
Sure 


Cumulative 
Score 


1. Accounting clerk, 
bookkeeper 


1.4 


11.9 


43.5 


41.4 


0.6 


223.1 


2. Cashier - 


10.8 


22.6 


36.9 


27.0 


1.7 


177.4 


3. Keypunch operator 


2.7 


12.9 


43.0 


39.2 


1.2 


216.5 


4. Medical secretary 


6.0 


21.7 


41.9 


27.0 


2.6 


186.5 


5. Office clerk 


6.1 


^ 19.4 


42.5 ^ 


28.8 


1.9 


190.8 


6. Receptionist 


10.1 


30.1 


31.6 


23.8 


2.2 


164.7 


7. Secretary, stenog- 
rapher 


2.6 


11.2 


38,8 • 


44,8 


• 0.9 


223.2 


Totals 


39.7 


129.8 


278.2 


232.0 


11.1 




Average 


5.67 


18.54 


39.74 


33.14 


1.59 


197.4 
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prestige levels -or skill levels associated with that occupation. 
The ranking is based more on .the approval of existii;ig curricula. 

Construction and Metalworking Occupations 

Construction and metalwork occupations are rated very highly 
(second) among all occupational groups. The traditional trades 
are heavily represented in this group of occupations (see Table 49) 
The ratings within this category are: (1) carpenter (234.1); 
(2) plumber (227.9); (3) bricklayer, mason (222.2); (4) machinist 
(221.0); (5) welder (213.7); (6) draftsman (209.6); (7) engineering 
technician (181.6); and (8) painter, buildings (174.1). Six of 
the eight occupations are rated 200^or greater in terms of impor- 
tance. A note on the school personnel's occupational information 
IS warranted .here . The low within category ranking of engineering 
technician is probably a function of lack of information. Gener- 
ally, the .engineering technician must have some 'basic skills in 
plumbing, carpentry, welding and so on to perform his job. The 
ei^ineering technician must also have some additional^ technical 
type training covering architecture and design. 'The engineering 
technitrian, in terms of all around skills is the most highly 
trained, yet is not rated as high as those occupations that call 
for lower skill levels. It is possible that the school personnel 
do not have as much informational input with respect to the exist- 
ing occupational structure as would be desirable. 
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TABLE 4 9 



IMPORTANCE ^TINGS OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
METALWORK OCCUPATIONS FOR CUR-RICULAR COVERAGE 

^ by' 

SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(n=770) 







Percentage Responding to 
Importance for Coverag 


Each Category on 
e in Curriculum 






Occupation 


Not 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not 
Sure 


Cumulative • 
Score 


1 


DX. X c is. J. d y X. / ludo^Jii 


2.5 


13.9 


36.5 


45.1 


1.3 


222.2 


2. 


Carpenter 


1.0 


10.1 


36.4 


50.4 


1.0 


234.1 


3. 


Draftsman 


s 2.2 


15.5 


43.5 


35.7 


1.7 


209.6 


4. 


Engineering techni- 
cian 


7.5 


18.2 


38.2 


29,0 


6.0 


181.6 


5. 


Machinist 


2.6 


9.4 


41.9 


42.6 


2.5 


221.0 


6. 


« 

Painter, buildings 


9.6 


24.8 


35.5 


26.1^- 


1.9 


174.1 


7. 


Plumber 


2.6 


10.3 


36.8 


48.0 


1.6 


227.9 


8. 


Welder 


3.2 


13.6 


38.7 


40.9 


1.8 


p. 7 




Totals 


31.2 


115.8 


307.5 


317.8 


17.8 






Average ' 


3.9 


14.48 


38.44 


39.73 


2.23 


210.6 
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Mechanics^ Repairmen^ and Installe^rs 

The first ranked occupational cluster is the mechanics, re- 
pairmen, and installers. Table 50 lists the rankings of the indi- 
vidlial occupations -^within the clusters. These rankings are: 
(1) auto mechanic (247.2); (2) auto body repairman (244.3)*; 
(3) electrician (238.5); (4) refrigeration and air conditioning 
^mechanic (230.2); (5) small engine mechanic (225.3); .(6) diesel 
and heavy equipment mechanic!: (222.1); (7) radio and TV serviceman ^ 
(217.6); (8) aircraft mechanic (213.3); (9) tool and die maker 
(196.6) ;j (10) brqadcasting technician ^specialist (191.7); (11) tele- 
phone installer, repairman (184.6)%* and (12) auto service station 
attendant (166^) . Five of the occupations within this cluster 
are listed in the top 10 of all 98 occupations. The only low rated 
occupation is the auto. service station attendant which does ,not 
fit well with the general skill level of the other occupations in 
this group-^ The basic skilled trades are heavily represented^ in 
this cluster and hence the overall high ranking. 

Hospitality -Industry Occupations 

Hospitality industry occupations are summarized in Table 51* 
The overall ranking for the category is low relative to the other 
groups (12th) and three of the five listed occupations fall below 
150 in cumulative score. The individual occupational rankings 
were: (1) dietician/dietician technician (195.6); (2) cpok/chef 
(187.8); (3) food waiter/waitress (144.7); (4) hotel or motel 
desk clerk (122.3); and (5) airline steward/stewardess (101.6). 
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» (TABLE 50 



IMP'ORTANCE RATINGS OF MECHANICS, REPAIRMEN AND INSTALLERS 
OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE 

by 



SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(n=^770) 








Percentage Responding 'to Each Category on 
Importance for Coverage in Curriculum 






Occupation 


Not,^ 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not 
Sure 


Cumulative 
Score 


1. 


Auto body repairman 


2.1 


7.Q 


31.8 


57.9 


0.4 


244.3 


2. 


Auto service station 
attendant 


15.7 


20.0 


33.2 


26.8 


3.1 


166.8 


3. 


Broadcasting techni- 
cian, specialist 


4.5 


.21*3 


42.9 


28.2 


2.2 


191.7 


4. ^ 


Electrician 


1.4 


7.7 


34.7 


53.8 


0.9 


238.5 




Mechanic, aircraft 


5.1^ , 


21.8 


38.3 


30.6 


3.5 


213.3 


J 


Mochani c . auto 


1.4 ' 


6.4 


31.9 


^59.0 ' 


0.6 


247.2 


1. 


Mechanic, diesel and 
heavy equipment 


2.7 ' 


10. 3 


38.7 


44. 8 


2.6 


222. 1_ 


8. 


Mechanic. refriaera~ 
tion and air condi- 
tioning 


2.5 


10.6 


• 

0' 
36.6 


48.8 


0.9 


230.2 


9. 


Mechanic, small en- 
gine 


2.3 


10.5 


38.1 


'46.2 


2.2 


225.3 


io. 


RAdio and TV ser- 
Viceman 


2. 7 


14.3 


37.9 


42.5 


1.3 


217.6 


n. 


Telepl)c^ne installer, ^ 
repairman 


8. 7 


20.3 


39.1 


28.7 


2.6 


184.6 


12. 


Tool and die maker 


5. 1 


16.6 


39.9 ; 


33.4 


4.2 


196.6 




Totals 


54.-2 


166.8 


443.1 . 


500.7 


25.4 






Average 


4.52 


13.90 


36.93 


41.73 

— ^ 


2.12 


212.9 
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TABL^ 51 



IMPORTANCE- RATINGS OF HOSPITALITY INDUSTRY 
OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE 



by 

SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
{n=770) 



• 


Percentage Responding to Eac*h Category on 
Importance for Coverage in Curriculum 




Occupation 


Not 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not 
Sure 


Cumulative 
Score 


1. Airline steward, 
stewardess 


30.5 


< 

29. *7 


26.2 


6.5 


5.8 


101.6 . 


2. Cook, chef 


7.3 


22.6 


38.2 


29'. 6 


1.3 


187.8"" 


3. Dietician, dietician 
technician 


3.0 


21.2 


44^ 


28.6 


2.1 


195.6 


4. Food waiter, wait- 
ress 


19.7 


28.2 


29.0 


19.5 


3.0 


144.7 


5. Hotel or motel desk 
clerk 


27.3 


26.2 


27.8 


13.5 


3.9 


122.3 


totals 


87.8 


12719 


170.7 


97.7 


16.1 




^Average 


17.56 


25.58 


34.14 


19.54 


3.22 


152.5 
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The low ranking of airline stewardess reflects the tetnporai:iy 
nature of the occupation in terms of a career. Being a stewardess 
is relatively attractive to certain graduates yet is not per- 
ceived as very important by school personnel. . 

HOman Services Occupations 

Ranked sixth among all -^occupational groups, human services 
occupations listed here are generally covered in post-secondary 
'programs. Table 52 lists the individual occupations within the 
group with the ^ranking: (1) child care worker (204.5); (2) beauty 
operator/cosmetologist (203.3); (3) barter (180.3); and (4) library 
attendant/assistant (168.9). 'The occupation with the highest rank- 
ing is not covered in normal high school vocational curricula. 
The title does not exactly represent the skill level necessary to 
perform the task. That is, a child care worker can mean anything 
from a baby sitter to a child psychologist. The point to be made 

is that not all the occupational titles that are listed give enough 

J 

information concerning particular skills or skill levels necessary. 
In such an instance, the rating has to be made on other bases. 
For a child care worker, an appeal to services for children is 
made which is very difficult for an individual to name as not im- 
portant. 
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TABLE 52 



IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF HUMAN SERVICES 
OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE 

by 

SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(n=770) 





Percentage Responding to 


Each Category on 








ImDortance 


for Coverag 


e in Curriculum 






Not 


Somewhat 




Very 


Not 


Cumulative 


Occupation 


Importanlffl 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Sure 


Score 


1. Barber 


8. 3 


21.6 


43.5 


23.9 


1.9 


.180.3 


2. Beauty op'e-rator, ^^^^^^ 




<i 










cosmetologist ^ 


6.1 


15.5 


41.7 


34.8 


1.2 - 


203.3 


3. Child care worker 


5. 5 


17:7 


35.2 


38.8 


1.9 


204.5 


4. .Library attendant, 














assist^^nt 


7.0 


30.3 


41.4 


18.6 


2.3 


168.9 


^ 






* 








Totals 


26.9 


85.1 


161.8 


116.1 


7,3 




Average 


6.73 


21.28 


40.45 


29^.03 


1.83 


189.27 
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Agribusiness Occupations - - 

Table 53 presents the results of the survey concerning agri- 
business occupations by the school personnel. Generally, this 
occupational group is rated low (10th among all occupations) by 
th§ evaluators. The individual within group rankings are as fol- 
lows: (1) farmer (191); (2) greenhouse attendant (167.8); (3) for- 

i 

ester (162.9); (4) meat cui-i-pr and wrapppr (161.5); (5) landscaper 
(155.8); (6) florist (146.6); (7) landscape attendant (134.6); and 
(8) animal caretaker/trainer (113.1). 



Sales Occupations 

Sales occupations as a -g^up are rated eleventh by the school 
personnel. Within this group, shown in Table 54, there seems to 
be little differentiation in importance as to the type of goods 
that the salesperson deals with. The individual sales occupations 
are: (1) insurance, investments, and real estate (168,7); (2) food 
merchandising (159.6); (3) building materials and hardware (153.7); 
(4) automotive, recreational and industrial (153.1); (5) home 
furnishings _ and housewares ( 152 . 4 ) ; (6) agribusiness (146.3); and 
(7) fashion merchandising (138.3). The small range of score^ 
(138.3 to 1&8.7) indicates that there is not much differentiation 
within this category. 

Entertair.incnt Occupations 

Entertainment and :felated field occupations generate a high 
level of interest among the students and were rated low by school 
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TABLE 53 

imVortance ratings of agribusiness 
occuratjons for c'urricular coverage ^ 

by 

SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

(n=770) ^ 







Percentage Responding to 
Importance for Coverag 


Each Category on 
e in Curriculum 










Not 






. Very 


._Not,_^ 


Cumulative 






Occupation 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Sure 


Scor^ 




1. 


Animal caretaker, 
trainer 


24.9 


29.7 


30.0 


7.8 


6.0 


113.1 




2. 


Fanner • 


8.4 


17.4 


35.5 


34.2 


3.4 


191.0 




3. 


Florist 


^ 11.7 


37.4 


33.6 


14.0 


2.9 


146.6 




4. 


Forester 


9.1 


27.0 


40.8 


18.1 


4.5 


162.9 




5. 


Greenhouse attendant 


8.7 


27.8 


38.8 


20.8 


3.4 


167.8 




6. 


Landscaper 


10.3 


31.6 


37.8 


16.2 


3.4 


155.8 




7. 


Landscape attendant 


17.9 


31.4 


30.9 


13.8 


5.1 


134.6 




8. 


Meat cutter and 
wrapper 


13.2 


26.8 


33.0 


22.9 


3.1 


161.5 






Totals 


104\ 2 


229.1 


280.4 


147.8 


31. 5 




* 




' Average 


13.0 


28.6 


35.0 


18.5 


3.9 


^.5 
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TABLE 54 



IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF SALES 
OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE 



by 



SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(n=770) 







Percentage Responding to Each Category on 
Importance for Coverage m Curriculum 








Not 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not 
Sure 


Cumulative 
Score 


1 


















busmess 


10. 3 


31.7 


36.9 


13.6 


6.1 


146.3 


2. 


Salesperson, auto- 
motive, recrea- 
tional and indus- 
trial 


9.9 


31.9 


36.6 


16.0 


4.7 


153.1 


3. 


Salesperson, building 
materials and hard- 
ware 


9.9 


31.7 


38.2 


15.2 


3.9 


153.7 


4. 


'Salesperson, fashion 
merchandising 


11.8 


32.5 


32.5 


13.6 


4.3 


j 

138.3. / 




Salesperson, food 
merchandising 


9.6 


28.4 


40.4 


16.8 


3.6 


159.6 


6. 


Salesperson, home 
furnishings and 
houseware 


10.6 


31.3 


< 

38.8 


14.5 


3.2 


152.4 


7. 


Salesperson, insur- 
ance, investments 
and real estate 


8.6 


_26.2 


41.4 


19;9 


2.7 


' 168.7 




Totals 


70.?' 


213.7 


264.8 


109.6 


28.5 






Average 


10. 1 


30.53 


37.83 


15.66 


-^4.07 


153.2 
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personrfel (see Table 55). .Rated last of the fourteen groups, ^all 
occupations listed, with the exception of radio and TV announcer, 
fall below an impottance score of 150. The individual ratings 
of occupations within this group are: ^(1) radio and TV announcer 
'(163.3); (2) musician, singer (137.2); (3) athlete, professional 
(130. 0); (4) actor/actress (73.7); and (5) model (50.7). The two 
lowest rated of tne 98 listed occupations are in this group, i.e., 
model and actor. The interest is high among the students for a 
number of reasons. Fame, money, travel, anrd rapid upward mobility 

a-r-e the -drawing f>oi-n-ts towa-rd ^-fe-e-se OGGiapations* However , ^^^^^ 
tively fev/ such jobs actually exist and the competition is sub- 
stantial. ^ 

Physical Science Profession 

The physical science professions are rated next to last of 
the 14 groups. A possible reason for the low rating is the lack 
of description of particular services that these occupations pro- 
vide. The individual occupations are rated as: (1) chemist (183.3) 

(2) biologist (180.1); (3) physicist (148.0); (4) geologist (144.9); 

(5) meteorologist (127.3); and (6) astronomer (118.9). The summary 
of these occupations is included on Table -56. The within-category 
ratings generally reflect the essentiality of the service to the 
broadest range of pe^le. 
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TABLE 55 

\ 

IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF ENTERTAINMENT AND 
RELATED FIELDS OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGl': 

by . 

SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(n=770) 







Percentage Responding to 
Impo<rtaQce for Coverag 


Each Category on 
e m Curriculum 


r 




Occupation 


. Not 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not 
Sure 


v-.uinuia Live 
Score 




Actor, actress 


35.5 


38. 3 


14.4 


2.2 


8.3 


73.7 . 


2, 


Athlete, professional 


23.8 


27.7 


'30.3 


13.9 


3-1 . 


130.0 


3.' 


Model - 


35.5 . 


32.7 


18.8 


6.0 


5.8 


50.7 


4, 


Musician, singer 


15.2 


35. 1 


32. 3 


12.5 


4.2 


137.2 


5. 


Radio and TV 
announcer 


10.1 


28. 1^ 


39.4 


18.8 


2.6 


163. 3 




Totals 


120. 1 


161.9 


135.2 


53.4 


24.0 






Average 


24. 


32< 38 


27.04 


10.68 


4.8 


118.5 • 
f 



9 
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TABLE 56- 



IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE 

by 

SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL . 
(n=770) 







Percentage Responding to Each Category on 
Importance for Coverage in Curriculum 




Occupat ion 




Not 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not . 

Sure 


Cumulative 
Score 


1. Astronomer 




20.5 


33-.4 


29.1 


9.1 


6.8 


118.9 


2. Biologist 






19. /4 ' * 


40.6 


26.5 


3.6 


180.1 


3. Chemist 




8.2 


20.5 


38.8 


28.4 


3:1 


183.3 


4. Geologist 




12.1 


30.3 - 


37.5 


13.2 


6.1 


144.9 


5. Meteorologist 




ib. 6 


33.4 


29.4 


11.7 


.7.9 


127.3 


6. Physicist 




19. 1 


19.^ 


31.0 


22.2 


7.1 


148.0 

r 


Totals 




, .84.9' 


56.4 


206.4 


Ilia 


34.6 




, Average 






26.07 


34.4 


18.52 

« 


5.77 


150. ^, ' 


• 




• 

* • 


* * 
• 

\ 


• 






• 

x 

• • 
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Applied Physical Sci^ences ^ 

The applied. physical sciences are rated seventh among all the 
occupational groups. The difference in overall rating between 
this group and the physical science professions group is probably 
due to the fact that these occupational titles give more informa- 
tion of what tasks these individuals actually perform. To be able 
to rate accurately, information is n^essary. Engineers and archi- 
tects build bridges and highways; but what do physicists do? The 
differential amount of informaj^^n in job titles plus the percep- 
tion of essentiality of services may explain why the applied profes- 
sions are rated higher. The individual occupational ratings are 
calculated from Table 57: (1) computer programmer/technician 
(232. 7); (2) architec€ (187.4); (3) engineer/mechanical (176.1,); 
(4) ecologist (175.1); (5) engineer/electrical (172.1)-; (6) engi- 
neer/agricultural (171.3); (7) e^^^Tneer/industrial (168.7); (8) en- 
gineer/civil (163.6); (9) engineer/chemical (161.0); and (10) soil 
conservationist (160.1). It is interesting to note that ecologist 
is rated above some of the other well defined positions. Ecologist 
elicits a response to "save the environment'* in people^but it is 
likely that not many can describe what an ecologist actually does. 

Human Services 

' " I 

Human services (Table 58) are rated just below the average 
rating fbr all groups. The individual occupational ratings are: 
(1) teacher/teacher aide (199.9); (2) home economist (197.6); 
•(3) police officer (197.1); (4) accountant (187.7); (5) social 
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TABLE 57 



IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF APPLIED PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE 

by 

SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(n=77 0) 









Percentage Responding to Each Category on 
Importance for Coverage in Curriculum 






Occupation 


Not 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important; 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not 
Sure 


Cumulative 
Score 


1. 


Architect 




7.3 


19.6 


41.6 


28.2 


1.8 


187.4 


2. 


Computer programmer, 
technician 


1.4 


9.5 


37.8 


49.2 


1.0 


n o "7 


3. 


Ecologist: 




7.7 


23.8 


38.3 


24.9 


4.2 


175.1 


4. 


Engineer, 
tural 


agricul- 


10.8. 


19.4 


39.2 


24.5 


5.2 


171.3 


5. 


Engineer, 


chemical 
• 


12.3 


21.6 


3.8 . 8 


20.6 


5.7 


161.0 


6. 


Engineer , 


civil 


11.4 


19.6 


42.9 


19.4 


5.8 


163.6 


7. 


Engineer, 


electrical 


11.6 ^ 


18.3 


40.6 


24.2 


4.8 


172.1 


B-;--<,£iigineer , 


industrial 


11.3 


20.5 


39.6 


23.0 


5.1 


168.7 


9. 


Engineer, 


mechanical 


10.0 


18.4 


41.2 


25.1 


4.5 


176.1 


10. 


,Soil conservationist 


10.6 


26.6 


37.5 


19.5 


4.9 


160.1 




Totals 




93.8 


197. 3 


397.5 


258.6 


43.0 






Average 




9.38 


19.73 


39.75 


25.86 


4.3 


176.8 
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TABLE 58 0 



IMPORTANCE RA:riNGS OF HUMAN SERVICES 
PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE 

by 

" . SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

(n=770) 







? 

Percentage Responding to 

Importance for Coverag 


Each Category on ' 
e in Curriculum 






Occupation 


Not 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Important 


Very 
Important 


Not 
Sure 


Cumulative 
Score 




AccouiiLdiit - — - 


6".-6 — - 


17 ."4 


48.4 


24.5 


1.9 


187.7 


2. 


Airline pilot, 
















copilot 


30.1 


31.9 


21.6 


7.8^ 


7.3 


98.5 


3. 


Clergy 


25.2 


22.1 


26.8 


14.5 


10.0 


119.2 


4. 


Home ct;onoinist 


4.9 


17.8 


43.4 


31.0 


1.9 


197.6 


5. 


Lawyer 


19. 1 


20.0 


34.0 


20.0 


6.2 


148.0 


6. 


Police officer 


7.6 


14.9 


38.3 


35.2 


3.1 


197.1 


7. 


Psychologist ^ 


17.7 


21.7 


33.8 


19.4 


6.1 


147.5 


8. 


School counselor 


17.4 


18.7 


31.4 


24.5 


6.0 


155.0 


9. 


Social worker 


14.5 


20.1 ^ 


36.8 • 


21.8 


4.8 


159.1 


10. 


Teacher, teacher aide 


^8.1 


14.2 


37.5 


36.9 


2.6 


199.9 




Totals 


150.9 


198.8 


352.0 


235.6 


49.9 






Average 


15.09 


19.88 


35.20 


23.56 


4.99 


16*1.0 
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worker (159.1); (6) school counselor (155.0), (7) lawyer (148.0); 
(8) psychologist (147.5); (9) clergy (119.2), and (10) airline 
pilot/copilot (98.5). Teacher and teacher aide occupations are 
rated as being fairly important for curricular coverage. These 
skills are almost always centered around receiving some college 
training yet the rating is high. The differentiation made within 
this occupational group is difficult to explain without returning 
to the argument that the services perceived as most essential 
are the highest rated. On this basis, it is interesting to note 
that the clergy is— rated 4-119.2). 

Medical Prof ess-ions 

The medical profession occupations are rated below the average 
rating (ninth) . The withinVcategory ratings derived from Table 59 



are: \l) pharmacist (165.4)\: (2) phy sician/surgejon (156.3); 4 
(3) veterinarian (154.9); and (4) dentist (152.0). The overall. ^ 



low rating of this category has to reflect the inf easibility of 
these occupations for curricular caverage in the high school. The 
specialized skills needed in these occupations cannot be provided 

in the high schools. 

In summarizing the survey of school personnel, several key 
ideas emerge. The importance ratings appear to* have been completed ^ 
using several bases: (1) essentiality of the^ service provided* to 
the broad population, (2) degreeof skill level information about 
each occupation, (3) the degree to which the occupation is covered 
at qther levels of formal education, (4) perception of student 
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IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF MEDICAL PROFESSION 
OCCUPATIONS FOR CURRICULAR COVERAGE 



SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(n=770) 





Percentage Responding to Each Category on 
Importance for Coverage in Curriculum ^ 




Occupation 


Not 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


Important 


Very * 
Important 


Not 
Sure 


Cumulative 
Score 


1. Dentist 


^^^^^ 


21.6 


33.4 


21.2 


6.2 


152.0 


2. Pharmacist 


13.6 


17.3 


38.8 


23.5 


5.1 


165.4 


3* Physician, surgeon 


20.1 


14.8 


26.2^ 


29.7 


7.9^. 


156.3 


4. Veterinarian 


15.5 


20.1 


38.3 


19.4 


5.6 


154.9 


Totals 
Average 


65.8 
16.45' 

4 


73.8 
18.45 


136.7 
34.18 


93.8 
23.45 


24.8 
6.2 * 


157.2 



* 
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interest, and (5) general information about the occupational 
Structure and employment needs. The individual occupations rated 
and described within the text of this chapter may provide some 
assistance in innovating neW programs where some need is perceived. 
The high' rating of computer programmer, technician may suggest a 
more extensive curricular coverage in the high school. Such skills 
can be taught at the high ^school level. The users of this research 
are encouraged to explore the tables presented in this chapter and 
also the aggregate tables in Exh^i^biJt 10 to answer any specific 
^que s t i olTs "about ""^"g i v eTT~pr 6fe"ss 10 rTV 
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CHAPTER V 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations offered in this chapter are based on the 
survey findings reported in the four preceding chapters. Included 
are recommendations for vocational curricula and enabling recom- 
mendations concerning program development and facilities for the 
— M^tropolltan""Ptrb±xc"-Sxrhoo-tsT . 

Similarities and variations among employment demands, student 
interests, and opinions of school personnel were noted in^ pre- 
ceding chapters. High demand occupatj^pns many times had rela- 
tively low student interest and V:j[ce versa. However, when a 
cluster of related occupations are viewed togetl^er, many of these 
extreme differences are reduced due to the counteracting effects 
of varying demands and interests for occupations within clusters. 

Further, since the majority of high school students do 
not have firm occupational plans, clusters of vocational curricula 
are desirable which cover a broad range of occupational needs and 
individual interests. 

Table 60 provides a summary of the rg^ults from the surveys 
by occupatioiVj^l Cluster. Included are job openi^lgs for 1976r 
(with estimate(^number of openings and rank of the cluster based 
on job openings) , student interests (with average rank and rank 
for each cluster) , and scljool personnel opinions of importance 
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(with cumulative score and rank of each cluster) . The "Sum of 
Ranks" is computed by adding the rahks of each cluster across the 
three surveys. The overall ranks are derived by numbering th<^ 
clusters from one to fourteen moving from the lowest to highest 
"Sum of Ranks . " 

The column to far right excludes the professional clusters, 
since post-SQ.condary education is required to prepare, for most 
professions, giving focus to overall ranks of skilled level 
occupational clusters. 

Overall ranks of the occupational clusters m Table 60, 
excluding professional clusters, formed the basis for the 
following recommendations for vocational curricula . 
Overall rank of clusters was used as the bases for designating 
curricula priorities. Clusters ranked one through three were 
designated as first priority, clusters ranked four through 
seven as second priority, and clusters ranked eight through 
ten as thi^^d^^^p^x>r ity . 

Points which should be kept m mind when reviewing these 
recommendations are : 

1. All three priorities suggest the need for vocational 
curricula . 

2. School resources (staff, facilities, etc.) should be 
apportioned across the'- three pr iority areas • 

3. First priority clusters generally possess a greater 
degree of employment demand and student interest than 
second priority clusters, 

4. Third priority clusters possess sufficient employment 
demand and student interest for curricular coverage. 
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5. Occupational titles within clusters do not necessarily 
possess equal employment demand and student interest. 
Detailed tables in the exhibits of thi^preport should bo 
reviewed carefully when assigning schodr resources to 
the priority clusters. 



Recommendations for Vocational Curricula 



First Priority 

Secretarial 

Secretary 
Medical secretary 
Music secretary 
Typist 

Stenographer ^^^^ 

Receptionist 

Word processing typist * 

Clerks 

.Bank teller 
Office clerk 
Bookkeeper 
Cashier 

Data Processing 

Keypunch operator 
Computer programmer 

Au tomot^ive 

Auto mechanic 

Auto body repairman 

Auto service station attendant 

Electrical 

'Refrigeration and air conditioning 
Radio and ^TV serviceman 
Telephone installer , repairman 
Appliance repairman 
Electrician 



*Based upon the "write-in" responses of knowledgeable 
experts . 





Aircraft 

Aircraft mechanic 

Aircraft line service personnel* 

Other Mechanics 

Diesel and heavy equipment mechanics 
Farm machinery mechanics 

Other 

Office machine repairmen 

Outdoor vehicle and equipment repairmen 

Metalwor k 

Machinists 

Tool and die maker 

Sheet metal worker* 

Welder 

Construction 

Carpenter 
Brickmason 

Plumber and pipe fitter . 

Painter 

Draftsman* 

Building maintenance repairman 



Second Priority 

Health Services 

Ambulance driver , attendant 
Practical nurse 
Nurse aide*, orderly 
Health aide 
Dental assistant 

Education 

Teacher aides 

Library attendant, assistant 



^ 

*Based upon the "write-in" responses of knowledgeable 
experts . 
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Hunran Care 



Child care workers 
Institutional , home aides 

Communication Arts 

Editor 

Reporter 

Graphic artist 

Photographers. 

Recording technician 

Printer , pressman * 

TV camera operator, song pluggers, studio technicians, 
proppersons, etc. ^ 

Other 

V 

Cosmetologists 
Rock band musicians 



Third Priority 

Horticulture 



Landscape attendant 
.Landscaper 
Greenhouse operator 
Greenskeeper 

Equipment mechanic, tree service worker, etc 

Food Services 

Cook, chef 
Waiter, waitress 
Busboy, dishwasher 

Sales 

Agribusiness salesperson 
General retail salesperson 

Hotel/Motel 

Desk clerk 
Housekeeper ^ 
Janitor ' 



*Based upon the "write-in" responses of knowledgeable 
experts . 
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other 



Farmer 

Butcher/meat cutter 
Delivery and, routeman 



Enabling Recommendations 

Curriculum 

1. Plan and offer vocational curricula on a cluster 
.approach, rather than intensive, specialized training 

m a harrow area; e.g., automotive area including auto 
mechanics, auto body* repair, radiator repair, service 
station attendant, wheel alignment and tire service, • 
auto parts sales, etc. versus Volkswagen mechanics 

2. Develop instructional programs involving two or more 
vocational services or other areas for cjarricular needs 
beyond the capabilities of a -single service area. 
Specific examples where this appears to be needed 
follow : ^ 

a. Agribusiness salespersons (agriculture and dis- 
tributive education) 

b. Medical secretary^ (business ediiciation^ and' healtji 
occupations education) ' ' . ' . 

c. Music secretary (business "education and'music 
department) , , ' ' 

d. Institutional, home aides (health ^nd home economics)' 

3. Continuously consider the use of the most interesting 
and descriptive titles for each of the vocational 
courses, particularly those- that typically have low 
student enrollments. An example is "small gasoline 
engines" usually implying lawn mowers and garden 
tillers. A title-fehat is more interesting to students 
and more descriptive is "outdoor vehicle and equipment 
mechanic," which includes work and pleasure equipment 
such as chain saws, boat motors, motorcycles, snow- 
mobile^jlp. etc .. 

4. Develop curriculum for new vocational education programs 
not previously offered by the schools. Areas likely to • 
need new curriculum are ambulance driver/attendants. 
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outdoor vehicle and equipment mechanic, medical secre- 
tary, music secretary, institutional/home aides, musi- 
cians and singers, and agribusiness salespersons. 



In-service 



Provide in-service education programs for vocational 
education personnel in the revision of existing curricula 
anrd the development of new curricula. 

Establish a system for producing planned change in 
vocational education in Metro Public Schools. (Such a 
system should include selection, training, and follow-up 
assistance for pre-ident if ied change agents among admini- 
strators, supervisors, coordinators, and teachers of 
vocational education. Without such a system for imple- 
menting needed changes, plans for improvement of voca- 
tional education are likely to be hampered.) 



Guidance 



Implement a career information program to provide 
accurate and meaningful' job information to teachers, 
counselors, students and parents. (Parents are of 
critical important since they are the most influential 
of all persons on a student's career choice.) 

Establish an expanded placement program to serve 

student needs for part-time employment during school 
and full-time employment upon graduation. Secondary 
purposes served by placement programs are the evalua- 
tion and feedback on the curriculum and instruction, and 
continuous feedback on the employment demands/job 
openings v^ithin the Metropolitan area. 




Research and Evaluation 



Conduct a review every three years of each vocational 
course offering to identify improvement that may be 
• needed and ways to • accomplish the improvements." Review 
teams should consist of three to five persons from 
business and industry related to the vocational educa- 
tion program, one state vocational education staff 
member, and two Metro vocational educators. 
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10, Conduct periodic,^ small-scale employment needs asseas- 
menfe^-^tt-K^^eys when segments of the employment sector J 
are believe3"^^a be rapidly changing, and when new or 
emerging occupa"ti<^|is are observed in significant 
numbers • 

11. Metro vocational educa^^5rs*'"Trec§.at these employment 
needS; student and parent interes^^and school personnel 
surveys in 1980. 




Advisory Committees \ 

12. Establish a special advisory committee to\ assist with 
the development of vocational education programs to 
serve the' music and communication arts industries. 

13. Explore alternative ways to utilize special task forces 
of business/industry representatives in general planning 
concerns and in new or specialized areas bf vocational 
preparation. Some examples are: t 

a. Reviewing equipment needs for new, redirected, and 
long established programs . 

b. Studying placement needs and trends. 

c. Identifying new teachers. 

d. Identifying industry-related training options. 

14. Actively utilize the Metro Schools' Vocational Educa- 
tion Advisory Council for ' monitoring employment 
trends, assessing effectiveness of the curriculum 
and instructional programs, and providing guidance 
and support for the total program of vocational 
education . 

J . 

Facilities . 



15. Conduct a study of the needed facilities ar\d equipment 
for offering effective programs of instruction In new 
vocational education programs. (Guides for planning 
facilities developed by The Center for Vocational 
Education include "A General Guide for Planning 
Facilities for Occupational Preparation Programs" and 
specif ic guides for planning facilities in fourteen 
program areas: automotive service, business and office 
occupations, data processing, dental assistants, dental 
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hyqienists, dental laboratory technicians, electrical 
technology, home economics, laboratory aniirtal sci-erfice, 
machine trades, medical assistants, medical secre- 
taries, medical x-ray technicians, and metallurgy 
technology. (See Bibliography.) 



16. Explore the possibilities for developing and/or 

utilizing existing shopping malls in selected areas of ^ 
the Metropolitan community to provide experience-based 
instruction in as many vocational and occupational 
areas as possible . Malls should include classroom space 
adjacent to t-he experience area which is used by 
customers . Composition of malls may include all or 
some of the following units , based on the specific 
area where each mall is to be located, which will 
enable the following experience-based instructional 

programs to be conducted in actual settings. 

/ 

/ 

Motel (5-15 room capacity): housekeepers, front 
desk clerks , bellmen , cashiers , bookeepers , etc . 

Restaurant: cook, chef, sh6^rt order cook, waiter, 
waitress , bus boy , dishwasher} cashier, musicians 
as entertainers 

Beauty Shop : cosmetologists 

Service Station; auto service station attendants, 
engine tune -up specialists , auto mechanics 

Pet Center: small animal caretakers, salespersons 

Garden Center: Agribusiness salespersons, land- 
scapers , land scape attendants 

Florists and Greenhouse: florist assistants, 
floral designer , greenhouse attendanij^ 

Outdoor vehicle and equipment sales and service: 
mechanics , salespersons 

Further information on using existing shopping malls may 
be obtained by contacting Mr. Conrad Shuman, State 
Director of Vocational Education , Delaware Department 
of Education , J . G . Town send Bui Iding , Dover ; 
Delaware 19901, (302) 678-4639. Information on con- 
structing m^ll-type facilities may be obtained by 
contacting Perkins and Will Architects, Inc., 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard , Chicago , Illinois 60606, (312) 
427-9300. 



17. Plan special programs of vocational education instruction 
in facilities of business and industry for times when 
facilities are not normally used, e.g., late afternoons, 
"Evenings, and Saturdays. These settings will provide 
laboratory facilities worth millions of dollars and 
real job environments which could not be duplicated by 
school. Music, insurance, warehouse, power plants, 
and telephone service are just a few prime examples 
where such programs would be most helpful. An effective 
program may require a full-time staff member similar 
to Los Angeles Schools. 



Administration 

18. Expand th^ concept of continuing education to out-of- 
sd^ool persons by making all vocational education 
facilities and curricula* available to programs for 
out-of -school persons. 

19. Develop expanded continuing education programs to serve 
post-high school and adult day and evening high school 
needs from throughout the Metro area. This development 
can be fostered in the suburban areas by Metro Public 
Schools assuming responsibility for the operation of 
thfe' Nashville Area Vocational School and in the mid- 
city area by converting Hume-Fogg School or another 
centrally located facility into a post-high school and 
adult education center. T4^se facilities c^ld serve 
broader areas of employment training and jf^training 

of short term (a few days to a few months) to long 
term duration (one year or more) and provide a 
/ more coordinated approach to Greater Nashville's 

employment training needs. 

20. Establish or designate a current administrative position 
to direct the implementation of career education through- 
out the Metropolitan Public Schools maximizing the 

• potential of vocational education and the more academic 
programs in the career development and career preparation 
of all students. 



The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity will provide additional contract services and assistance 
in implementing any of the recommendations resulting from the 
study on request by Metro Public Schools. Special expertise is 
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available in curriculum development and revisi-on, facility 
pLanninq, implementation of career education (kindergarten 
through 14) , career planning information system, placement 
programs, and in-service staff development. 
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EXHIBIT I , 

Questionnaires and Related Information for 
Nashville Area Employment Needs Survey for 1976 



- Questionnaire titled "Nashville Area Employment 
Survey for • 1976" 

- Guidelines for Interviewing Employers/Agencies 

• List of Nashville Area Agencies/Organizations 
for Employment Needs Survey 

• Letter from E. C. Miller, Director of Vocational f 
Education, to Metro Vocational Teachers 
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Interviewer 



Date of Interview 



NASHVILLE AREA EMPLOYMENT SURVEY FOR 1976* 



Purpose: To qain the opinions of key persons in the business 
coinmunity rela.tive to: 

(1) whether the 1976 greater Nashville projections 
of employment by occupations made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is believed to be 
accurate, and 

(2) 55 what the entry reauirements are for beginninq 

•employment in selected occupations 

which' will aide in selecting the Vocational Education 
Courses to be offered in each of the new comprehensive 
high schools that are being planned. 

Company, Firm, Organization or Agency:^ 

A. Name of Company ' 



Person Interviewed 
C, Title 



D. Phone. Number 



-t 



*This survey is being done at the request of the Metropolitan 
Public Schools as part of a contract with The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State Univer«:i'ty. ' , 
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PART B 



Instructions 



I^isted below are other occupations for which projections were 
not available. For each occupation "generally familiar" to you 
indicate th^ niimber of job openings you estimate will occur in 
1976. 

Also, on the next page list any other occupations of the skilled 
and semi-skilled levels which yoii feel offer employment oppor- 
tunities, provide a brief description s,^ the occupation, and 
indicate your estimate of total job openings in 1976. 



Other Occupations 

1. Outdoor vehicle 
& Equipment 
Mechanics 



Brief Descriptions 

Repair marine motors, 
lawn mowers > garden 
tillers , motorcycles; 
chain saws, etc. 



Your Estimate 

Total Job 
Openings, 1976 



2. Building Main- 
tenance 
Repairmen 



Perform sma.ll repairs 
in the areas of elec- 
tricity, plximbing, 
carpentry , painting, 
etc. in homes and 
industry. 



3. Institutional, 
Home Aides 



Assist in care and 
guidance of physically 
and ipentally impaired 
persons^of all ages. 



4. Ambulance 
Drivers, 
Attendants 



Ass.ist with emergency 
an<3 normal transporta- 
tion of persons 
requiring ambulance 
equipment. 



5* Graphic 
Artists 



Design and prepare art 
work for a variety of 
printing purposes. 



6. Horticultural 
Assistants 



ERLC 



Performs work in green- 
houses, nurseries/ and 
florists involving 
growing and kelling a 
variety of plants. 

• 190 , 
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other Occupations 

7 . Room/Front 

Desk Clerks 



Brief Descriptions 

Register guests in 
hotels or motels and 
handle other duties 
such as mail,^keys, 
in format ion , and 
phones. 



Your Estimate 

Total Job 
Openings , 1976 
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GUIDELINES FCMR IMTERVIEWIHG EMPLOYERS/AGENCIES 



1. Make appointment by phone if possible. 

2. The person interviewed should be an administrator, manager, owner, 
personnel director /sxipervisor or some other person who is 
"generally familiar" with the employment trends of the occupations 
in his/her firm or agency and the Metro area. 

3. Time required to complete interview is 15 to 30 minutes. 
U. Gain appointment or entry. Be prepared to point out: 



VfHY ARE YOU HERE? 



WHY SHOULD I GIVE 
YOU THE DATA? 



I am represent!^ Mtetro Public Schools. 
We need to talk wfth you about eii5)loyment 
trends occurring in occupations within . 
your field of work. The purpose of the 
information is to help determine the 
vocational education programs that should 
be offered in the high schools of Nashville - 
Davidson County. We have projections of 
employment needs made in 1973 for 1976 and 
we need to get your opinion of changes that 
may be occurring, 

(1) To better utilize your tax dollars 
in planning the most appropriate 
educational programs , 

(2) To provide gtiidance to students as 
to which occupations truly offer 
employment opportunities. 

(3) To help the public schools better serve 
the needs of the community. 

Point out that you want to gain his/her opinions about ettplosonent 
trendB and entry requirements for the occupation in which he/she 
has ""GENERAL FAMILIARITY-" 

Give him/her a questionnaire and suggest that you review the 
instructions^o Part A .with them. 

Afk intemewee to look over the occupational catagories listed and 
'identify those catagories with Which he/she is generally ftailiar. 
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8. Suggest that you mark a copy of questionnaire as he/she shares 
their opinions. Be aware that the I976 projections of TCZEAL 
EMPLOYMENT and TOTAL JOB OPENING^ (job openings definedii 
labor force separations and grovrth creating new jobs) are for 
Davidson and seven other counties • 

9. If interviewee is struggling for a response, feel free to probe 
a little with questions like: "Do you feel the number of 
openings is^ higher?", "Are you trying to think of a specific 
number?", "Maybe you could say how many times smaller or larger 
or what percentage change." Then interviewee is to enter * 
specific number. 

10. After completing estimates of job openings ask respondent to 
indicate the entry requlrgments for each occupation for which 
he/she provided an estimate of I976 job openings. 

11. Introduce respondent to Part B and review instructions-. Lead them 
to indicate response as reqxiested. Some probing questions might 
lead them along. 

12. Be patient with respondent and make him/her feel that what they 
say is import€uat to you. Do not share your opinion or nake a 
suggestion about an employment trend, or evaluate respondents 
opinion. 

13. If respondent feels that another person is better qualified to 
give an estimate of I976 job openings,, try to get responses from 
both individuals and note who suggested second respondent on each 
of their questionnaires. This sometimes happens when there, is a 
new association executive who thinks an established business- 
man is better tuned to employment trends of that industry, 

lU. Upon completion, express sincere^'^haCJiks on behalf of Dr. Brooks 
teachers, students, and the Metro Board of Education for their 
time and information. 



GETTING READY FOR DfTERVIEW 

1. Be familiar with the questionnaire. 

2. Fill in your name, date, apd as much information as possible on 
the first page of form prior to interview. 

Prepare a tentative itinerary for visiting your units so that the 
greatest number of visits can be fitted into your activities. 

U. Carry some pencils (no. 2 or no. 3) which are sharpened as well 
as some extra paper. 

5» Use 'your bizsineds card for introduction purposes if available and 
desired. 

176 . , 
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NASHVILLE AREA AGENCIES/ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR EMPLOYMENT NEEDS SURVEY 



I. General Listing 

■V. ' 

1. Tennessee Manufacturing Association 

2. Personnel Office, Director, State of Tennessee 

3. Chamber of Commerce, President 



4. Retail Merchants Association 

5. Tennesseean , Publisher 

« 

6. Banner , Publisher 

7. Tennessee Women in Construction, President 

8. Metropolitan Airport Authority 

9. Avex Corporation, General Aviation 

10. Tennessee Aviation Authority 

11. Tennessee Society of Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Engineers 

12. One Major Air-Conditioning and Heating Company 

13. Big Brothers Aircraft 

14. National Data Processing Association 

15. Vanderbilt Hospital 

16. Metro Health Department 

17. Tennessee Licensed Practical Nurses Association 

18. Tennessee Hospital Association 

19. Local Dental Association, President 

20* Metro Development and Hi&tising Agency j 

21. Metro Board of Parks and \ecr^ation 

22. Nashville Chapter, National Secretaries Association, 
Inc . , President 
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23. National Collegiate Association Secretaries, President 

24 . Executive Secretaries, Inc . , President 

25. Opryland, Bob Whitaker, Personnel Director 

26. Two Office Machine Suppliers (e.g., IBM Sales Office). 

27. Ferro Enamel Manufacturing^ 

28. Bennett Tool & Die Company 

29. Fred D. Wright Machine Company 

30. AVCO Manufacturing 

31. Two Major Radio and TV Repair Shops 

32. Nashville Labor Unions - Pluiribers & Pipefitters 

33. Nashville Xabor Unions - Ironworkers 

34. Nashville\abor Ur^i^^ns'^^ 

35. Nashville LaborXjnions - Carpenters 

36. Nashville Labor Unions - Sheet Metal Workers 

37. Nashville Labor Unions - Bricklayers 

38. Nashville Labor Unions - Tool & Die 

39. Nashville Labor Unions - Welders 

40. National Tool & Die Association 

41. ^^a^hville Home Builders Association 

42. Associated Builders & Contractors ^ Nashville 

43. Western Electric 

44. NashviMle Electric Service 

45. South Central Bell Telephone Company 

46. Nashville Bar Service 

47. Davidson County Soil Conservation Service 

48. Geny's Florist & Nursery, Central Office 
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49. Davidson County Farm Bureau 

50. Davidson County Farmers Co-op 

51. Tennessee Livestock Producers Association 

52. Feed Manufacturers Association, Tennessee 

53. Neuhoff Packing Company 

54. Dairy Products Association, Tennessee 

55. Building Material Association, Tennessee 

56. Consumer Finance Association, Tennessee 

57. Hardware Association, Tennessee Retail 

58. Hotel & Motel Association, Nashville 

* m 

59. Regency-Hyatt, Director Personnel 

60. Sheraton Downtown, George Clark, Owner 

61. Manufacturers Association, Tennessee 

62. Merchants Association, Tennessee Retail 

63. Restaurant Association, Tennessee, Chris Ogles 

64. Shoney's Area Wide Office, Director of Personnel 

65. Belle Meade Buffet, Dave Kendall, Owner of Buffet Chai 

66. Road Builders Association, Tennessee 

67. Savings and Loan League, TeYinessee 

68. Apartment Owners Association, Nashville 

69. Contractors Association, Nashville 

70. Billboard Magazine, Bill Williams 

71. Country Music Association 

72. Capitol Records, Frank Jones 

73. Florists, Middle Tennessee, Professional 

74. Homebuilders Association, Nashville - 
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75. Home Furnishings Association 

76. Mechanical' Contractors Association 
77; Baird-Ward Printing Company * 

i 

78, Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Convention 

79, WSM ' 



II. 



Metro Advisory Committee for Vocational Education 
80. ; Felix Knight 
747-4568 



Davidson Qounty Agriculture Extension Leader 
70r Jefferson Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 37208 



81. . Ernest Hardison President, Ernest Hardison Seed Company 

P. 0.. Box 1072 
2^56-2659 Nashville, Tennessee 37202 

1 



82. Mrs. William 

(Lou) McHugh 

749-1372 

83. < William J. 

Wade, Jr. 
748-4779 

86. T. Scott 

Filleibrown 

748-2391 

87. Marshall 
* Stewart 

224-1212 

88. Randall 

Yearwood 



244-8950 

89. Mrs. Virginia 
Caldwell 



242-2551 



Assistant Secretary - Personnel 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
National Life Center * 
Nashville, Tennessee 37250 

Vice President, Third National Bank 
P. 0. Box 76' 

Nashville, Tennessee 37202 

President, Nashville Area Chamber 
President, First American National Bank 
First American Center \ \ 
Nashville, Tennessee 37237 

Executive Director, Mid Cumberland 

Economic Development District 
226 Capitol Building, Suite 801 
Nashville*, Tennessee 37219 

/> 

Chairman, Education Committee 
Nashville Area Chamber of Commerce; and 
President, Yearwood & Johnson, Architect 
911 17th Avenue, South 
Nashville, Tennessee 37212 

Metropolitan Nashville Manager 
Tennessee Employment Security, 

State of Tennessee 
301 JamQS Robertson Parkway ^ 
Nashville, Tennessee* 37201 
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*90- Moss 
859-1326 

91. Robert Norris 

383-2011 

92. ' Miss Ivola 

Dement 
747-4568 

93. George G. 

Darbee 

259-3900 

94. Robert Hoffman 

385-1123 

95. William Walker 

256-4493 

96. Frank Bogle 

' 256-3520 

97. Jam'es P» Newman 

254- 1311 

98. Robert 

Churchwell 

255- 5401 

,.99. Bill Jay 
244-5000 



Mayor, Goocnettsvine, Tennessee 
301 Roscoe Street 
Goodlettsville, Tennessee 37072 

y 

Executive Director, Mid-Cumberland 

Comprehensive Health Planning Council 
100 Oaks 

Nashville, Tennessee 37204 

Davidson County Extension Agent 
701 Jefferson Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 37208 

V'ice President, Economic Development 
Nashville Area Chamber of Commerce 
161 4th Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee' 37219 

Manager of Industrial* Relations 

Ford Glass Plant 

P- 0. Box 1355 

Nashville , Tennessee 3720 2 

Director, Nashville Electrical Joint 

Apprenticeship Training Committee 
Room 215, 631 North 1st Street 
Nashville , Tennessee 372 07 

Area Representative, Human Resources 
Development' Institute, AF of L, CIO 
Room 108, 631 North 1st Street 
Nashville , Tennessee 37207 

Executive Vice President, Mid State Steel 
President, Sales and Marketing Executives 

of Nashville 
P. 0. Box. 1265 
Nashville, Tennessee 37202 

Reporter, .Nashville Banner 
1100 Broadway 

Nashville, Tennessee 37202 

Vice President and Director of Operations, 
WLAC 

James Robertson Parkway 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
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III. 



other Key Persons/Agencies 



100; Albert Vrerthan 
President 
259-9331 



V/erthan Industries , Inc . 
fWerthan Baq) 

404 James Robertson ?arkv;av 



.01. C\ R. Dorrier, ^ Chairman 
Metro Board of 

rd'jcation 
847-2039 



DuPont 3e N'enours E I S Co . 
806 Riverside Drive 



1C2. Allen Steel, President 
254-1311 



Life S Casualty Insurance Co, 
L 5r C Tov;er 



103. v;. Maxey Jarman, 
Retired 
292-3380 



(GENESCO) 

4410 Gerald Place 



104 . Dr. Lloyd Elam 

President 327-6200 



Meharry Medical Colleae 
1005 18th Avenue, ^: . 



105. Alfred Galloway 

President & Manager 
329-0358 



Comunity Federal 

Public Broadcasting Co^.3)an^ 

2701 Jefferson Street ^ 



106. Dan May, Retired 

fron May Hosiery Mills 
383-7277 



34 2 7 Woodmont Blvd, 
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Urban Observatorv 



Metropolitan Public Schools 



2 60 \ BRANBrORD AVENUE 
NASHVILLE, TENN. S7104 



March 13, 1975 



Dear Metro Vocational Teacher: 

As. you perhaps know, the Metro Board of Education has requested 
the Center for Vocational Education, the Ohio State University to make 
a survey of employment needs in the Metro area. This information is 
to be used in identifying the Vocational Education programs to be 
offered in each of the cO'nprehensi ve high schools. 

Dr. Brooks and the administration of the schools want to get 
your opinion about (1) employment openings in^ the area and (2) entry 
requirements for each occupation with which you are generally farrnliar. 
You are requested to share your opinions by completing the enclosed 
questionnaire. (This questionnaire is being completed by over 100 
leaders in the business community on an interview basis.) 

On the front page of the questionnaire enter - under "company, 
firm, organization or agency:" - the following information - 

A. Name of Company (Name of your school ) 

B. Person Interviewer (Your Name) 

C. Title (Your title and occupational area) 

0. Phone Number (Your Office Number) 

Read the instructions to Part A - including assumption - and indicate your 
opinions as requested. Read instructions to Part B and indicate your opinions. 
Be'sure to note on the back page, other occupation? not listed which you 
think have employment openings and which might be considered by the Metro 
Public Schools for new programs. 

Your response is needed promptly. Please complete the questionnaire 
and return to me in the enclosed envelope by Wednesday, March 19, 1975. 



Sincerely; 




E. C. Miller, Director 
Vocatiorval Education 
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£XHlBIT-2_ 



Background Data From 
Nashvilie Area Employment Demand Survey for 1976 



Table ^A. Summary of Responses by Community/Business 

Leaders to Survey of 1976 Job Openings 

Table B, Summary of Responses by Vocational Teachers 

to Survey of 1976 Job Openings 

Table C, . Estimates of Job Openings for Selected Occu- 
pations by Community Leaders 

Table D. Estimates of Job Openings for Selected 

Occupations by Vocational Teachers 

Comments by Teachers (as noted on questionnaires)' 

Comments by Community Leaders (as noted on questionnaires) 

Table E. Employment by Industry for the Nashville SMSA 

Table F. ' IIu^T.ar. G.-^rvices Professionals Cluster Employ- 
ment Proj^tions by Interim Manpower Pro- 
jections Program 

Table G. Medical Professional Cluster Employment 

Projections by Interim Manpower Projections 
Program 

Table H, Applied Physical Sciences Cluster Employment 

V Projections by Interim Manpower Projections 

Program ^ 

Table I. Physical Sciences Professionals Cluster Employ- 

ment Projections by Interim Manpower Pro- 
jections Prograia 

Table J, Sales Occupations tluster Employment Pro- 

jections by Interim Manpower Projections 
Program 
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TABLE C 



ESTIMATES OF JOB 'OPENINGS FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS'* 

BY. COMMUNITY LEADERS 









oUIiUUa Ey 


of Responses 


r 

Occupations 


Average 


Median 


Range of 
/^Estimates 


No. of 

Relsponses ' 


!• 


Outdoor vehicles and 
equipment mechanics 


54 ■ 


50.i) 


1 0-1 '1 n 

X U X X u 


1 4 


2. 


Building mai^ntenance 
repairmen 


71 


5a. 0 


5-250 


c 

17 ^ 


3. 


Institutional , home 
aides 


344 


150.0 


50-1100 


> 

18 


4. 


Ambulance drivers, 
attendants 


• 43 


25.0 


6-200 


11 


5. 


Graphic artists 


13 


- 7.5 


5-50 


6 


6- 


Horticultural 
assistants 

Room/front desk 
clerks 


46 

t 


25.0 


5-240 


9 


1 . 


17 


10.0 


6-50 


1 













*Not identified in Interim Manpower Projection Program 
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TABLE D 



ESTIMATES OF JOB OPENINGS FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS* 
BY VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 





4f 


Summary of Responses 


Occupations 


Average 


Median 


Range of 
Estimates 


No. of 
Responses 


1. 


Outdoor vehicle and 
equipment mechanics 


47 


50 . 0 


15-75 


9 


2. 


Building maintenance 
repairmen 


74 


57.5 


^9-150 


10 


3. 


Institutional, home 
aides 


54 


50.0 


12-75 




4. 


Ambulance drivers, 
attendants 


22 


20.0 


12-39 


5 


5. 


Graphic artists 


22 


15„. 0 


12-30 ' 


7 


6. 


Horticultural 
assistants 


33 


38.0 


16-50 


5 


7. 


Room/front desk 
clerks 


42 


30.0 


20-100 


5 













*Not . identified in Interim Manpower Projection Program 
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COWMENTS 
3Y 

TEACHERS 



Institutional, Home Aides iJ^apidly expanding. 

Ambulance Drivers, Attendants rapidly expemding. 

Computer Operators and Vnit Record Equipment Operator Operate 

vsirious data processing equipment including feeding in information, 
and actually operating computer. Estimate 1976 job openings: 25- 

Draftsmen l^chine emd Architectural, Design and Sheet Metal 

Layout, etc.. Estimate 1976 job openings: 50- 

Drafting to develop the ideas and rough sketches of the 

engineer and/or architect into working drawings . Estimate 1976 
job openings: 125. 

Commercial Art most types of commercial art are used for 

presentation or reproduction. They include illustration, layout, 
lettering, design, product advertising, keylining and others. 
Estimate 1976 job openings: 30. 

l^ss Transport architects, designers, binders, maintenance, 

service personnel and supervisory. Estimate 1976 job openings: 
recognition in 1976. 



Heavy Freight Ijauling ...... (sam^^s above). 

/ 

Small Priny' Shops are not lijsted, 300 are not publishers. 

Aircraft Line >Jan Park and service aircraft with fuel, oil, 

oxygen, hydraulic fluid, etc. Assist pilot with transportation 
and information on local area. Estimate 197^ job openings: 15. 

Sheet Metal Workers layout and fabricate items made of sheet' 

metal. Ex. heating and ventilating ducts ^ metal roofing, flashing, 
etc. Estimate 1976 job openings: 50. 

hiachine Tool Operators be able to operate one or more machine 

tools--set up work--read prints. Estiinate 1976 job openingjs: 5b. 

Draftsmen architectural, mechanical, engineering, machine. 

Estimate 1976 job opening3: 150. 
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COMME37TS 
BY 

COmmTf LEADERS 



15^ incresise in publishing industry as a whole. 

Mr. Tune bases his estimates on knowledge of new business and expansion 
in eurea. He declined tcf comment on entry requiremenl/s . lOJo means an 
increeise of 

Ccrmnunications techniciaji--no specific training available in area. 

Aircraft lineman (fueli^^g, servicing, security, directs aircraft) 100 

Avionics installers & technician (instaU., service & repair)' 15 

There are definitely more need for ccmp. high schools. 

Construction labor workers"^ shoprwork and basic electricity should be 
taken in high school as background, IpOO 

Construction Helper This person would be trained on the Job with on 

the job training. 1500 

Telephone operators --need high school education, will be trained on 

the job. 250 

Note: Minimum wage forcing cuts in retail salesperson openings, especially 
in small stores such as Mr. Burrus owns. Many stores being forced to "self- 
service," 

Note: Soma projecjbions frcM Dodge Report 

•^eed 375 for 1 job in Coluinbia Tennessee (train here) 
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TABLE E 

EMPLOYMENT BY INCUSTRY FOR THE NASHVILLE SMSA* 



Indiistry 


Census 
1970 


Projections 
1980 1990 


Percent 
1970-80 


Change 
1980-90 


Agricultiiire, Forestry and Pushing 


8,591 • 


6,171 


5,303 


-39.2 


-16.3 


Mining ^ 


U26 


523 


565 


22.7 


8.0 


Construction 


» 20,161 


2l+,03l+ 


26,238 


19.2 


9.2 


Furniture, Wood Products 




5,128 


5,278 


8.5 


2.9 


Primary Metal' Industry 


878 


• 1,089 


1,217 • 


2I+.0 


11.8 


Fabricating Metal ^Industry 


U,l67 


^,5.21 


l+',657 


• 8.5 


3.0 


Machinery', 'Excluding Electrical 


2,1+67 


3,1+16 


i+,o88 


38.5 


19.7 


Electrical Machinery 


3,922 


U,887 


5,l+B6 • 


2I+.6 


12.3 


Motor Vechicles suid Other 


6,9^+1 


9,902 


12,011 


1+2.7 


21.3 


Other Durable* Goods . 


.7,175 


8,316 


^■8,971+ 


15.9 


7.9 


Food and Kindred 


l+,532 


3,979' 


3,736 


.-13.9 


- 6.5 


Textiles and Apparels 


10,136, 


10,459 


10,509 


3.2 


0.6 


Printing and Publishing 


8,176 


8,li8o 


8,628 


3.7 


■ '1.7 


Chemicals 


l;,l+23 


1^,669 


i+,8l8 


5.6'" 


3.2 


Other Non-Durable 


11,232 


lU,212 


18,979 


26.6 


33.5 


Railroad and Express 


1,760 


1,991 


2,121 


13.1 


6.5 


Truck and Warehoxise 


5,233 


6,919 


8,002 


32.2 


15.7 


Other Transportation 


2,810 


3,737 


i+,287 


33.0 


1I+.7 


Communication 




5,32U 


5,6U9 


19.6 


-6.1 


Utility and Sanitation 


5,095 


" 7,71+7 


9,226 


52.0 


19.1 


Wholesale Trade 


13,9^+7 


19,893 


2l+,057 


1+2.6 


20; 9 


Food, Bakery and 'Dairy 


6,779 


7,786 


8,3U6 


1I+.9 


7.2 


General, Merchandise • 


» 7,895 


10,556 


12,2U1+ 


33.7 


16.0 
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TABLE E (continoed) 

EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY FOR THE NASHVILLE SKEA* * 



Census Projections Percent Change 



Industry 


1970 


1980 


199<5 


1970-Bo 


1900-90 


Eat and Drink 


6,530 


7,21^2 


7,409 


11.0 


2.3 


Other Retail 


20,779 


28,Oi^8 


32,384 


35.0 


15.5 


Fire 


16,363 


21,808 


25,383 


33.3 


16.4 


Business Services 


l;,000 


6,98U 


8,941 


74.6 


28.0 


Repair Services^ 


3,888 


5,5^1^ 


' 6,674 


42.5 . 


/ 20.4 


Other Personal Services 


15,842 


17,153 


17,815 


8?3 


0.4 


Entertainment and Recreation 


2,307 


3,138 


3,686 


36.0 


17.5 


Hospital apd Other 


18,373 


27,033 


33,2-58 


47.1 


23.0 


Educational Services 


22,311 


3l,l0U 


37,006 


39.4 


19.0 


Welfare ahd Related Non- Profit 


5,380 


7,1+11+ 


8,802 


37.8 


18.7 , 


Other Professionals 


5,1^36 


10,571 


15,551 


94.5 


47.1 


Public Advertising 


12,970 


14,808 


15,841 


14.2 


7.0 


T0TAI5 


280, loU 


356,021 


407,92£i 


27.1 


14.6 - 



% f 



Projections reported in this table are the resiilts of a simulation 
system with varied input regarding basic assumptions. This particiilar 
set of projections have a given set of assumptipns concerning fertility, 
mortality and migration. For a complete list of specific assumptions 
andprocedure see Engels, Richard A. and Annie Moore, Tennessee Migration, 
Population, Families, Inccnae^ and Manpower Demisuid Projections to I990 for 
Development Districts and Counties , . Nashville, Tennessee State Planning 
Office, State Planning Division, July, I97I1. The Tabl^ presented here is 
computed from tables presented in the above cited report. 



» 
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TABLE F 



HUMAN SERVICES PROFESSICNAL CLUSTER EMPLOYMENT* PROJECTION 
BY XKIERIM MANPOWER PROJECTION PROGRAM 



Occupations 


Ann\ial Job 
1976-1980 


Employ- 
ni6n't 
1976 


- Employ- 
1980 


Lawyers 


. ii6 


850 


932 


Social worker 


61 


760 


814; 


Clergymen 


56 


985 


1,097 


Psychologists 


12 


163 


201 


Hcmie management advisors 


1 


20 


20 


Vocational education counselors 




397 


1+75 


Teachers, pre-school through 


696 


10,080 


11^028 


university, public and private 

* • > 






Accountants * 


131^ 


2,5W 


2,801; 


AiiT)lane pilots \ 


. 7 




221 


TOTAL ' \ 


1,01+7 


15,99i+ 


17,622 



/ 
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TABLE G 




• 




• 


MEDJCAL PROFESSIONS 


CLUSTER EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 








BY rtWERIM MANPCWER PROJECTIONS PROGRAM 










Occupations 


Annual Job 
Openings 
1976- 1980 


anploy- 
ment 
1976 


Employ- 
ment 
1980 






Dentists 


7 


181 


• 191+ 






Dietitions 


17 


225 


21+6 






Optometrists 


2 




59 






Rieirmacists 


19 


366 


1+02 






Physicians and osteopaths 


M) 


1,182 


1,221+ 






Registered nurses 


286 


3,i+12 


3,758 . 






Therapists 


25 


331 


387 






Veterinetrians ^ 
TOTAL 


2 


50 


58 






398 » 


5,801 


6,328 








• 
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TABLE H 

APPLIED PHYSICAL SCIENCES CLUSTER EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 
BY lOTERIM MANPOWER PROJECTIONS PROGRAM - 



Occupations 


Anntial Job 

Openings ^ 
. 1976-1980 


Employ- 
ment 
1976 


Employ- 
ment 
1980 


Computer programmers* C.L. 




505 


565 ^ 


Engineers, aero-astronauts 




• 172 


222 


Engineers, chemical 


8 


23k 


260 


Engineers, civil 


lf2 


&9k 


988 


Engineers, electrical 


29 


582 • 


670 


Engineers, industrial 


30 


590 


685 


Engineers, mechanical 


-23 


• 432 


507 


Architects 


U 


■ 203 


231 


« 


199 . 


3,612 


1^,128 



■"Computer programmers 'Job openings {kk) is the average estimate 
from commiinity leaders survey. 
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TABLE I 

FHYSICAL SCIENCE PROFESSIONALS, CLUSTER EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 
Ei INTERIM MANPCWER PROJECTIONS PROGRAM 



Annual Job Employ- Employ- 



Occupations 


openings 
1976-1980 


ment 
1976- 


ment 
1980 


Chemists 




202 


228 


Geologists 


0 


31 


33 


Marine scientists 


0 7 


' 5 


6 


Ihysicists astronomers 


0 ' / 


16 


18 


Biological sci^ptist 


6 


13i^ 


lh5 


Atmospheric, space scientist 


0 


26 


30 










Fores^fers, Conservationists 


k 


19 


_20 


r \ . 


19 


h93 


550 



202 ) 

« 

J 
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TABLE J — 
SALES OCCUPATIONS CLUSTER EMPLOYMEafT PROJECTIONS 
BY rWEERIM MANPOWER. PROJECTIONS PROGRAM 

, 

Annual Job anploy- Employ- , 

Openings ment ment 

Occupations 1976-198O 1976 1980 

Insurance agenta, brokers, etc. j IO5 ' 1,98^ 2,235 

Real estiate agents, brokers ' ' 86 1,131 1)265 

Stock and bond salesmen 11 2i+6 267 

Sales representative, wholesale 20^; 37736^ U,250 

Sales representative, manufacturing 102 2,006 2,2i^9 

Retail salespersons* 643* 9,300 10,i^3 

Salesmen, service and construction 60 920 1,033 

TOTAL 1,211 ^ 19,323 21,771 



^Retail salespersons job openings '(6^3 ) is the average estliaate from 
cc«mminity lesuiers survey. Agricultural salespersons (188) identified 
from agricultural svirvey are believed to be included in this figure 
as all were retail sales positions. 



\ 
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EXHIBIT 3 



Agricultural Survey 



Questionnaire titled "Agricultural Occupations Other 
Than Farming in Oavicisbn * County " 



Guidelines for Interviewing Agricultural Employers/ 
Agencies 



Description .of Agrpicultural Occupations - 
- Comments by Respondents of Agricultural Survey 
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r 



Interviewer 

' 1 . 



Tate of Interview 



AGRICUL' 



jTURai/occup 



OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAU FARMING IN DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Interview Schedule - Form 1 • 



I. Company, Firm, Organization or Agency 
A. Name of Company 



B. Person Interviewed 



C. Main agridultural function of company, organi^tion, or agency. 



^ 1 

,2 
. 3 
, k 
5 



Sales (retail or vrtiolesale) 

Services 

Purchasing 

Manufacturing 1 

Processing 



6. Specialized agriculture 
(hatchery, greenhouse, 

etc. ) 

7. Recreational enterprise 

8. Other (specify) 



D. Describe the major agricultural products, services, etc. of 
- •organization. ^ 



II. fl^nployees — Total nvmiber in this business 



List on page 2 by job title, those employees ^needing agricultural 
^confpe^^cies . (An agricultural competency is defined as a knowledge 
of, and/or a skill, and/or an ability in one .or more of the basic* 
areas of plant and soil science, animal and poultry science, agri- 
cultural business management, marketing, and agricultural mechanics.] 
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' guidelines" for interviewing acticultural emHjOyers /agencies 

Make appointment by plione, or drop in as you deem appropriate. 
Gain. entry: Be preparejd for the following questions: 

* WHY ARE YOU HERE?. I am representing Metro public schools 

which needs to know employment trends. The 
purpose of the information is to help de- 
termine the vocational programs that shoxild 
be offered in the high schools of Nashville 
Davidson County. 

WHY SHOULD I GIVE (l) To better utilize your tax dollars in 

YOU THE DATA? planning the most appropriate educational 

programs • 

(2) To provide guidance to students as to 
which occupations truly offer employment ^ 
opportunities. 

(3) To help the public schools laore accurately 
serve the needs \jf"the community. 

Obtiiin the name of the person interviewed. 



Determine ^he main agricultural function of the company and describe the major 
agricultural products, services, etc. 

Identify the total of employees in business as of March 1, 1975* 

0 

Turn to page 2 and complete questioxmaire as follows: 

(a) If a person, or group of persons performs duties covered by more than 
one job title, list number of job titles under other jobs performed. 

(b) Number of eipployees for 1976 shown include normal and expected turnover 
and grpwth. 

Assumptions to guide the 1976 estlinates are: 

(a) Geographical area is Davidson County. 

(b) Economic conditions will not further deteriorate. 

(c) Plans for anticipated operations and growth, if any, will occur 
as scheduled. 
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Descriptions of Agriculturjil Occupations 

' ^ 

1, Comnodity grader ; inspects agricultural products and specifies the grade 

of the products using established UBIA Guidelines. 

V 

/ ' — ^ . - 

( • - 

2, Farm egtuipment mechanic ; repairs and adjusts equipment used in the planting, 

wfTed and insect;\control, harvesting, and handling a variety of 
agriculture crops . 

3, Fl orist ; operates a flowershop involving employee supervision, preparing 

flower arrangements and potted plants, and other managerial and 

agricultural tasks. 
J 

U. Florist assistant; prepares flower arrangements and potted pi^nts for sale, 
sells to customers, and other duties as assigned. 

5. Greenhouse attendant : cares for plants, including watering, fertilizing, 

/ 

V 

spraying, temperature and light control. 

6. Greenskeeper ; assists the turf manager of a golf course in watering, 

fertilizing, spraying for insects and pftsts, and mowing greens. 

7. Landscaper : designs plans for and landscapes homes and other buildings. 



8. Landscape attendant: assists landscaper and/or care for an established lands- 
cape. \ 

9. Lavn and garden equipment mechanic ; repairs and adjusts gas and electrically 
powered lavn and garden equipment. 
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10. Naturalist: cares for natural resources such as'perks and wooded areas, 

and provldes^urs and explanations of nature and its native 
inhabitants. 

11. Nurseryman : operates area denoted to the planting and growing of plants, 

shrubs and trees for transplanting and selling to individuals or 
other business such as landscaper. 

12. SMesperson : equiptaent, hand tools, feed, seed, fertilizers and related items, 

13. Salesperson : flowers, plants, shrubs, and related items. 

Ik.. Smll aniaal caretaker : cares for and grooms small aninals in pet centers, 
veterinarian clinics, grooming shops, research laboratories and 
department stores. 

15. Veterinarian assistant : cares for animals, assists in getting aiimals into 
and from laboratory, administers oral medication" as prescribed, prepares 

animals for examination and surgery, and other duties as assigned by 

\. 

. , veterinarian. 

/ ■ 

Tre^ servic e worker: Dpes pruning, surgery aQd removal of trees as well as 
planting, fertilizing, and controling insects^nd diseases. 
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COKMEOTS BY RESPONDENTS 
OF AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 



Mr. Davis feels an Animal Health course should taught in high school 

Dr. 'Mob ley thinks that students completing vork in various lab skills-- 
(autoclave, blood exams, nutrition, etc.) have good opportunities. He 
believes that 10-13 students per year will be needed in Metro and Middl 
Tennessee counties. 

Mr. Bracy feels there should be more vocational education in high schc 
and less college. 
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EXHIBIT 4 



Musiq Industry Survey 




List of 25 Music Inc^^^ttry Leaders Included in Survey ' 



First Questionnaire titled "Survey of Music and 
Allied Occupations" 

Second Questionnaire titled "Summary of Job Titles 

and Estimated Annual Employment Openings for Nashville' 

Music Industry'" 
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TENNESSEE 



DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

^ 10O7 ANDREW JACKSON STATE OFFICE BLDG. 
NASHVIL4.E. TENNESSEE 37219 



Februa ry^2 1 , 197 5 

INITIi^L MEETING WITH DR- KENNEY GRAY IN CONFERENCE ROOM OF 
THE COUNTRY MUSIC FOUNDATION HALL OF FAME AND MUSEUM LIBRARY 

Mr. Frank Jones, Chairman of the Board 

Country Music Foundation 

and 

Vice President of Capitol Records, Inc, 
.806 16th Avenue, South 

Nashville, Tennessee ^ * " 

Phone: 244-1842 

Mr. William (Bill) Denny 
Chairman of the Board . 
Country Music Association, 
and 

President, Cedarwood Publishers 
^ 16th Avenue, South 
Nashville*, Tennessee 
Phone: 297-8494 

Mr. Joe Talbot (Former Chairman of the Board 

of Country Music Association) 
President, Precision Press 
Hawkins Street 
Nashville , Tennessee 
Phone: 244-7954 

Mrs. E. J. (Frances) Preston, Trustee 

Country Music Foundation 

and 

Vice President,' Broadcast Music Industries 
16th Avenue, South 
Nashville , Tennessee 

Phone: 259-3625 " ' ' . . 

s 

Mrs. Jo 'Walker, Executive Secretary 
Country Music Association 
Sigler Street 
Nashville , Tennessee 
Phone: 244-2840 
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Mr. Buddy Killen, Vice President 
Tree International Publishers 
708 17th Avenue, South 
Nashvilld , Tennessee 
Phone: 327-3162 

Mr. Ed Shea, Regional Executive Director 

American 3uciety Composers, Authors and Publishers 

17th Avenue 

Nashville , Tennessee 

Phone: 244-3936 

Mr. Bob Thompson, Executive Director 
'SESAC 

Hawkins Street 
Nashville , Tennessee 
Phone: 244-1912 

Mr. William (Bill) Williams 
-^ouchern Friitor, Billboard Magazine' 
West End Avenue (1719) 
Nashville , Tennessee 
FHbire: 329-3925 

Mr. Bill Ivey, Executive Director ^ 
Country Music Foundation 

-Country Music Hall of Fame and Museum {16th Ave., S) 
Nashville, Tennessee ^ ^ 
Phone; 244-2542 

Mr, Don Gant, Executive Director 
x^BC-Dunhill/^)ot Records 
and • ' 

President, Natiohal Academy of Recording Artists & Sciences 
2ist Avenue, South 
Nashville , Tennessee 
Phone: 385-0840 

Mr, George. Morgan , President 
Association for Country Entertainers 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone: 244-4436 ^ ' < 

Miss Jan Howard, Officer' 
Association for Country Entertainers 
Nashville , Tennessee 
Phone: 356-7016 
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Mr. Joe Allison (Immediate Past President) 
IJashville Song Writers Association 
Franklin Road 
Nashville , Tennessee 
Phone: 383-6039 

Mr. Dick Blake, President 
Talent Agents Association 
c/o Hubert Long Agency 
Hawkins Street 
Nashville , Tennessee 
Phone: 244-9550 

Ms. Norma Boyd, Executive Director 
Gospel Music Association 
817 18th Avenue, South 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone: 327-4434 

Ms. Betty Cox, Publisher 
Music City News 
1314 Pine Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone: 244-5187 

Ms. Luwayne Satterfield, .Managing Editor 
Music City News 
1314 Pine Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone: 244-5187 

Mr. William Hudson, President 
Bill Hudson '& Associates, Inc. 
905 16th Avenue, South 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone: 244-8872 

Mr. John Hoge, President for Nashville Section of 

Audio Engineering Society 
Nashville , Tennessee 
Phone: 327-4782 

Mrs. Alice Kouser, President 
Communications Arts Council and 

State of Tennessee Education Field Representative 
Hume^ Fogg High School 
Nashville , Tennessee 
Phone: 297-2628 
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Mr. Bud Wendell, General Manager 
Grand Ole Opr>y 

Opryland ' y 

1. Nashville, Tennessee ^ f 

Phone: 889-6600 

Mrs. W. M. (Tex) (Dorothy) Ritter, Director of Entertainment 

Industry Relations 
Department of Economic S Community Development for the State of. 

Tennessee 
Room 1021 Andrew Jackson Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone: 741-1094 

r^^Miv. George Richey, Vice President 
J Nashville Division 
^Z-^-^^CO Records 
^ Sigler Street 

Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone: 255-0411 

Mrs. Mary Reeves Davis 
President 

Jim Reeves Enterprises, Inc. 
806 17th Avenue, South 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone: 255-0379 
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SURVEY OF 



MUSIC AND ALLIED OCCUPATIONS 



NAME 
TITLE 



AGENCY/FIRM „ 



4t 

Pleaso give information in space;, provided on music and^ allies occu- 
pations for which occupational education at the hiqh school level would 
be helpful in providing entry level einployoos. 

Yjour requested to list (1) occupational titles and (?)'yoijr fstimfUP 
as to the number of annual e ni p 1 o y m on/ Ojie n i n ^s , and (3) a brief descrip- 
tion of the primary duti e-s of persons empToyecf in each Job. 
A^umpt-i-on— t h a-t"-s4v<HHl-4 -9-u44e-y-&4i4^-c~s-tiroa4;es--ax42--4Ji.al 

1. Job opportunities are confined' to the metropolitan a 

2. Growth in Music and A-llied fields will materializKa 

3. Existing economic conditions will 



area . 

will materi al i z^as planned 
not further decl i ne . 



OCCdPATIONAL TITLES 

EXAMPLE: 
LicenSvfid Practical Nurse 



ANNUAL<?-EMPLOYMENT 
OPENINGS 



70 



" Welder 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF OCCUPATinNS 



Performs Services in carina for 
and treatinq the ill under super- 
vision of Physician or reqiste'rea 
nurse . 

Joins piocos of motrJ by placinr, 
them next to each other <3nd rn>"lt- 
inq the adjacent surfacf"; causinn 
them to flow together for a ntronq 
bond . 



1 . 
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ANNUAL EMPLOYMENT 

:UPATIONAL TITLES ■ OPENINGS ^ f^RIFF OF^SCRIPTION OF ncrt'PATinNS 



217 



„^9^. Thank you for your help! 
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Summary of Job Titles and Estimated 
Annual Employment Openings for 
Nashville *s Kusic Industry 

PART A 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please read the list of Job titles and oi>lli;iniod eiiipl oympnt . 
openings in 1976. -For each job title indicate that you "agree" v^ith the 
estimated employment openings by placing an '*X" in "agree" column OR that you 
"disagree" by entering yo\ir estimate in "disagree" column. 

Summary 







Estimated Employment 


Your Estimate of Openings 




Job Titles 


Openings in 


1976 


•ii 

Agree 


1 1976 
Disagree . My 










- (-x-t- 


estimate is : 


1. 


Record Press Operators 


30 








2, 


Rock Band J^oad Musicians 


— r 

150 








3. 


Song Writers 


500 








U. 


Managers for Artists 


20 








5.- 


Music Secretaries 


ho 








6. 


Recording Studio Technicians 5 


\ 






7. 


Song Pluggers 


10 








8. 


TV Proppersons 


5 








9. 


TV Camera Operators 


10 








10. 


Sound Equipment Repairmen 


10 









EMrt; B 

INSTRUCTIONS: List any other aemi -skilled or skilled level titles and your 
estimate of openings in 1976. 

Your Estimate of 



11. 


Job Titles 


Openings in 1976 




\ 




1^. 






lU. . ■ - 


15. 



Thank you. 



2U 



O Please return to: Dr. Kenney E. Gray, Research Specialist, The Center for 
ER^C Vocational Education, The Ohio State 'University Columbus, 

"MMi Ohio U3210 by no later than Friday, April 18. . 



EXHIBIT 5 



Interest Survey Memoranda, Questionnaires and Answer Sheets 



r 



- Memo from Dr. Elbert D. Brooks to All Secondary 
School Principals 

- Memo from Mrs. Dorothy M. Pease tc Senior High 
Counselo'r Chairmen 

- Student Questionnaire and Answer Sheet 
'- Parent Questionnaire and Answer -Sheet , 



J 
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Metropolitan Public Schools 

eeOl BRANSFORD AVENUE; 
NASHVILLE, TENN< 37204 



BROOKS 

SCHOOLS 



MEMO: All Secondary Principals 
FROM: Elbert D. Brooks 

DATE: February 28, 1975 



SUBJECT: Ohio State University Survey of All 11th Graders .and 
Their Parents • ^ 



Last :Tionth the Nashville-Metro Public Schools contracted the 
services of Ohio State University to assist us in planning for the 
expansion and improvement of vocational education in our comprehensive 
high schools. Part of the contract calls for an assessment of the needs 
and interests of alj^ 11th grade students and their "parents regarding the 
occupational plans of 11th graders. Determination of these needs and 
interests will provide one important basis for selecting those vocational 
education programs to be offei^ed in- the high schools. 

Please impress upon the counselors and teachers in your school 
the importance of this survey and request their cooperation in conducting 
it. Mrs. Dorothy Pease will .be calling a meeting of Counselor Chairmen 
for an orientation meeting on Monday afternoon,* March 10, to organize for 
the survey. The 11th graders will be surveyed on Wednesday, March 12, 
and parents will be surveyed March 12-14, 1975. The survey should take 
no longer than 20-30 minutes for students and parents to complete. 

Also, we would like to obtain your opinions and those of the 

counselors, and teachers in your school regarding the needs each of you 

see in the vocational education area. The Ohio State group will be in 
touch with you about these inputs during the week of March 10. 

Thanks for your cooperation with these significant activities! 

EDB:fd ■ 
cc: Secondary Counselors 
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DATE: 
TO: 
FROM 
RE: 



M€TROPOLmi I PUBLIC SCHOOL*; , 

March 4, 1975 

Senior H.igh Counselor Chairman 

Dor,othy M, Pease ' ^ 

Orientation Meeting March 10, 1975 Back of the Board Room 
Ohio State University Survey ^ 



You have received a copy of the memorandum to principals from Dr, Brooks 
regarding the Ohiti State Survey of all Dth grade stQdents and their 
parents. The purpose of the survey is the assessment of student, needs 
and interests to provide one ba^$ for expanding the vocational 'feducation 
program. 

♦ 

A SLirvey orientation meeting will be held in the back of the Board ROoni, 
Monday, March 10, 1975, 1:30 p.m. Dr. Earl Russell of Ohio State will' 
be with us to ex.:>lain the survey cind to discuss procedures. Your school 
survey forms wil» be made available at this meeting. The survey shoulp 
take no longer than 20-30 minutes for students to complete. All 11th * 
grade rstudents will be surveyed on Wednesday, March 12th, and their 
parents on March 12-14. 

If you are unable to ^ttend the orientation meeting, please let this 
office know as soon possible so that alternative arrangements can 
be made. Your cooperation is appreciated. 



DMP:md 

Cx)py: Principal 
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Metropolitan Public Schools 

2601 BRANSFORD AVENUE 
NASHVILLE, T E N N . 3 720 4 



SURVEY OF stude:jt occupational interests* 



PurDose: To find out what jobs or occupations yofrand other 11th 
graders in the Nashville-Davidson Cbunty Metropolitan Public Schools 
would prefer to have at some time after completinn your high school 
studies. Your interests are very important in the olannina of more 
and better courses of study. 



Part A 
Instructions 

Listed on the following oage are 93 occupations in which many jfpople 
are employed. Before making any marks on your answer sheet, please 
look over aJJ of the occupations. Then, choose ofuy three of the 
occupations which are most interestinq to you. Since v/e want to 
know your interests , it doesn't ratter whether or not (a) you are 
now taking courses to prepare you for entering a certain occupation, 
or (b) you are planning to wait untH after high school to prepare 
for an occupation. 

In any case, indicate your interests in three. occupations by first 
recording, with a No. 2 pencil only , the number of your 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd choices in the three blanks provided on your ansv/er sheet. Then, 
fill in the circles completely to match the numbers of your choices. 
If you prefer an occupation not listed, write it in beside "99. Other- 
in this booklet and fill in the circles to match "99' on your answer 
sheet. 

PLEASE STUDY THE EXA.MPLCS BEFORE YOU BE^iIN. Note on your answer 
sheet that the student chose "D7. Architect" as 1st choice. Since 
the student's 2nd choice was not in the list, a "write-in" was entered 

99. Other - ^^^^1^^ n^tT^^yt^) 



Then, "99" was placed on the answer sheet an'd the matching circles 
were filled in. 

You may begin now. If you have any questions, raise your hand. 



{ ' 

•/. Whis survey is beiriq done for the Nashville-Davidson County 
MetrbpolitVi Public Schools as ^art of a contract with The Ohio State 
University,\:6'}umbus, Ohio. 
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ERIC 



ni 

U i . 


/\LL uun Ld n L 


CO 


lacninist. 


U L. • 


Mccounting cierK, DOOKKeener 


D4 . 


Meat cutter and wrapper 


Uo . 


Actor, actrGSS 




Mechanic, air craft * 




Miriine piioL, copiiOL 


DC . 


necnanic , auto 




Airline steward, stewardess 


C 7 

b/ . 


Mechanic, diesel and heavy 


Jo . 


Animal caretaker, trainer 




equipfnent 


n 7 


Archi tect 


58. 


Mechanic, refrigeration and 


n Q 
uo , 


Artist, commercial or Graphic 




air-condi tioninq 


uy . 


Astronomer 


r A 

59. 


Mechanic, small engine 


1 n 


Athlete, professional 


DU . 


Medical secretary 


1 1 . 


Auto body repairman 


51 . 


Medical technologist 


1 9 


Auto service station attendant 


a 0 
06 . 


Meteorol og ist 


1 o . 


Barber 


c o 

53. 


inode 1 


lil 
1 H . 


LeauLy operator, cosmeLOioyist 




Musician, singer 


1 b. 


Biologist 


65 . 


\'urse 


\ 0 . 


Bricklayer, mason 


c a 
oc . 


Occupational Therapi st 


1 / . 


Broadcasting technician , 


C 7 

0/ . 


Office crerk 




special ist 


C 0 
DO . 


Painter, bji Idings 


lo . 


Carpenter 


C A 

69. 


Pharmacist 




Cashier 


7 .A 

70. 


Photographer 


OA 


Lhemist 


7 1 

/I . 


Physician, suraeon 


O 1 

1 . 


Chi Id care worker 


72. 


Physicist 




CI ergy 


7 O 


Pol ice officer 




Computer programmer, technician 


7 A 

74 . 


Psyciioloaist 


OA 
CH . 


Cook, chef 


7 r 
/b . 


PI umber 




Dental hygienist, assistant 


7 r 


Printer, Dressinan 


CO . 


Uenti St 


7 7 


Radio and TV announcer 


07 

. 


Dietician, dietician technician 


7 A 

73. 


Radio and TV serviceman 




Draftsman 


7 A 


Receptioni st 




Ecol ogi St 


O A 

oO. 


Recording and film technician. 


30. 


Electrician 




special i st 


01 


Engineer, agricultural 


O 1 . 


Sal es person, aori business 


00 

OL • 


Lngineer, cnefmcai 


V QO 


Salesperson, automotive. 


00 


EnQi neer, ci vi 1 




recreational, and industrial 


0>1 


Engineer, electrical 


oo 


Salesperson, .buildinn materials 


o c 

35. 


Engineer, industrial 




and hardware 


0 c 


Enqineer, mechanical 


A A 

84. 


Salesperson, fashion merchandising 


07 


Lnginccriny vScnmcian' 




Salesperson, food merchandising 


OQ 

3o . 


Farmer 


or 
oo . 


Salesperson, home furnishings 


OA 

39. 


rlorist 




and housev/ares 


A A 

40. 


Food ^iter, waitress 


87. 


Salesperson, insurance, invest- 


H 1 . 


Forester 




ments, and real estate 




Geol ogi St 


88. 


Scjipol counselor 
Sreretary, stenographer 


43. 


Greenhouse operator. 


89. 


v 


nurseryman 


90. 


Social worker 


A A 

44. 


home economist 


91 . 


Soil conservationist 


45. 


Hotel or motel desk clerk 


92. 


Teacher, teacher aide 


A r 

46. 


Journal ist 


93. 


Telephone installer, repairman 


47. 


Ke/£unch opera'tor 


94. 


Therapist 


HO . 


LaiJtJratory tecnnician 


yb . 


Tool and die maker 


49.- 


'L^rldscaper 


%. 


Truck driver 


50. 


Landscape attendant 


97. 


Veterinarian 


51. 


Lawyer 


98. 


Welder 


52. 


Library attendant, assistant 


99. 


Other 








(v/rite in and mark on 
ansv/er sheet) 223 
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Part ? 
Instructions 



^or the 3 occupations you selected in Part A, indicate on vour" 
answer sheet why you chose each of them. Here is how you are 
to respond. Fill in the circle beside the: 

a) if you feel the occupation is a short-term way to 
achieve some other position or career goal, or 

t) if you feel the occupation is a long-term coal of 
your life's ork. 

AGAIN, NOTE THE EXAi^^LES . The student indicated that 
"C7. Architect" is a short-term goal by fillinq in the circle 
beside "a". The write-in; "99. Other r^t^l^ . ' 

is a long-term goal, so the circle beside "b" wa? filled in. 
Please fill in your choices now. 



Note: The next item h^s to do with your general job interests. 
It does not refer to specific job choices. 



Some major features or characteristics of jobs appear below. 
Please indicate on your answer sheet the 3 main features which 
you are seeking in an occupation. DO NOT mark more than 3 
features . 

NOTE ON THE ANSWER SHEET EXAMPLES that the student chose the 
following three features: ^ Chance for advancement"; 
"j) Working with pe6ple"; and ''p) Work which requires travel". 
Now mark your 3 choices on the ansv/er sheet. 

Regular working hours 
Working with people 
Easy job, easy to learn , 
Workinq with ideas 
Working outdoors 
Pleasant working conditions 
Workinq alone (mainly under 

own direction) 
Work which requires travel 



a) 


Security 


i) 


b) 


High pay 

Startus and prestige 


j) 


c) 


k) 


d) 


Challenge and excitement 


1) 


e) 


Chance for advancement 


m) 


f) 


Setting one's own hours 




g) 


Working with tools and 
materials 


s! 


h) 


Working Indoors 


d) 



Ilk 



Part C 
Instructions 



During this part of the survey we want to find out your opinions 
about your school and future educational plans. Read each question 
and mark only one choice for each question. There are no right or 
wrong answers, so mark your choices as honestly as you can. 

After noting the example marks on the left side of your answer sheet, 
mark only one choice for each Question. 

] . Does your school offer enough courses in career or vocational 
educatiorv ? 

a) Yes 

b) No 

c^ Mot sure 



2. V'ould you be interested in an internship program in the 
community (fuH-time work for one semester with no class 
attendance )? " 

a) Yes ' . 

b) No 

c) Hot sure 



3. This school offers a good number and variety of courses to fit 
my own interests and needs . 

* 

a) Strongly agree 

b) Agree 

c) Disagree 

d) Strongly disagree * . 

e) Not sure 



4. How far do you want to go 4n school ? 

a) Stop before finishing high school 

b) Finish high school only 

c) Technical, nursing, business school or junior college after 

high school 

d) Graduate from a four-year college 

e) Professional or graduate. work after colleae 

f) Not sure • ^ 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 
- ■ ^ 225 
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Metropolitan Public Schools 

2601 BRANSFORD AVENUE 
N.ASH\ILLE, TENN. 3'7 2 0 4 



SURVEY OF PARENTS^ OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATIONS FOR THEIR CHILDREN* 



Purpose: To find out what jobs or occupation^ you and other parents 
or guardians of 11th graders in the Nashville-Davidson County Metro- 
politan Public Schools would like. your daughters and sons to pursue. 
Your opinions are needed for the planning of expandeS and improved 
educational programs. 



Listed on the following page are 98 occupations in which many people a^^e 
employed. Before making any marks on your answer sheet, please look oyer 
all of the occupations. Then, choose only 3 of the occupations you wotild 
most like your 11th grade daughter or son to pursue at some time after 
completing high school . Since we want to know your expectations , for the 
purposes of tnis survey it doesn't matter whether or not (a) your daughter 
or son is now taking courses to prepare for entering a certain occupation, 
or (b) your daughter or son is planning to wait until after high school 
to prepare for an occupation. 

In any case, indicate your interests in 3 occupations by first recording, 
with a No. 2 pencjl only , the number of your 1st, 2nd, and 3rd choices 
in the three blanks provided on your answer sheet. Then, fill in tho 
circles coftipletely to match the numbers of your choices. If you prefer 
an occupation not listed, write it in beside "99. Other--" in thi^ book- 
let and fill in the circles to match ''99" on your answer sheet, 

PLEASE STUDY THE EXAMPLES BEFORE YOU BEGIN. Note oh your answer sheet 
that the parent selected "07. Architect" as 1st choice. Since. the 
parent's 2nd choice was not in the list, a '"write-in" was entered: 



Then, "99" was placed on the answer sheet and the Hatching circles were 
filled in. 

9 

Please begin now. 



Part A 
Instructions 



99. Other - 




*This survey is being done for the Nashvi l.le-Davidson County 
Metropolitan Public Schools ^as part^of a contract with The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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01. Accountant 

02. Accountinq clerk, bookkeeper 

03. Actor, actress 

04. Airl ine pilot, cooilbt 

05. Airline steward, stewardess 

06. Animal caretaker, trainer 

07. Architect 

08. Artist, cormiercial or araphic 

09. Astronomer 

10. Athlete, professional 

11 . Auto body repairman 

12. Auto service station attendant 

13. Barber 

14. Beauty operator, cosmetologist 

15. Biologist 

16. Bricklayer, mason 

17. Broadcastinn technician, 

special ist 

18. Carpenter 

19. Cashier 

20. Chemist 

21 . Chi Id care v/orker 

22. Clergy 

23. Computer programmer, technician 

24. Cook, chef 

25. Dental hygienist, assistant 

26. Dentist 

27. Oietician, dietician technician 
23. Draftsman 

29. Ecologist 

30. Electrician 

31. Engineer, agricultural 

32. Engineer, chemical 

33. Engineer, civil 

34. Engineer, electrical 

35. Engineer, industrial 
3C. Engineer, mechanical 

37. Engineering technician 

38. Farmer 

39. Florist 

40. Tood waiter, waitress . 

41. Forester 

42. Geologist 

43. Greenhouse operator, ^ 

nurseryman 

44. Home economist 

, 45. Motel or motel desk clerk 

4C. Journalist 

47. Ke^puncfi op6rattor 

43. Laboratory technician 

49. Landscaper 

50. ' * Landscape attendant 

51 . Lawyer 

52. Library attendant, assistant 
• 228 



. 53. Machinist 

54. Meat cutter and wrapper 

55. Mechanic, air craft 

56. flechanic, auto 

57. Mechanic, diesel and 4ieavy 
eguipment 

53. Mechanic, refrigeration and 
air-conditioning 

59. Mechanic, small enaine 

60. Medical secretary 

61. Medical technologist 
52 . Meteorologist 

63. Model 

64. Musician, singer 

65. Hurs'e 

66. Occupational Therapist 

67. Office clerk 

68. Painter, buildings 

69. Pharmacist 
79. Photographer 

71. Physician, suraeon 

72. Physicist 

73. Pol ice officer 

74. Psyciiolooist 

75. Plumber 

76. Printer, pressman 

77. Radio and TV announcer 

70. Radio and TV serviceman 
79. Receptionist 

30. Recordino and film technician, 
special ist 

31. Salesperson, agribusiness 
82. Salesperson, automotive, 

recreational, and industrial 
33. Salesperson, building materials 

and hardware 
84. Salesperson, fashion merchandisi 
35. Salesperson, food merchandising 
8C. Salesperson, home furnishings 
and housewares 

87. Salesperson, insurance, invest- 
ments, and real estate 

88. School counselor 

89. Secretary, stenographer 

90. Social worker 

91. Soil conservationist 

92. Teacher, teacher aide 

93. Telephone installer, repairman 

94. Therapist 

95. Tool and die maker 

96. Truck driver 

97. Veterinarian 

98. Welder 

99. Other — ; - 

(V/r1te in and mark on 
ansv/ar sheet) 
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Part B 
Instructions 

1. For the 3 occupations you selected in Part A, indicate on your 
answer sheet. why you would have your Uth grader choose to work 
in each occupation. Here is how you are to respond. Fill in 
the circle beside the: 

a) if you feel the occupation would he a short-term way to 
achieve some other position or career goal „ or 

b) if you feel the occupation would be a long-term goal of 
the life's work of your daughter or son. 



AIN, NOTE THE EXAMPLES. The parent indicated that "07, Architect" 
v/ould be a short-term goal by filling in the circle beside "a". 
The write-in, "99. Other - ^^W/.;^ r.^^ . would 

be a long-term goal, so the circle besfde "b" was filled In. Please 
fill in your choices now. 



Note: The next Item has to do with your general job 
Interests for your 11th grader. It does not refer to 
specific job choices. 



Some major features or characteristics of jobs appear below. 
Please indicate on your answer sheet the 3 main features which you 
desire your daughter or son to seek in an occupation. DO NOT mark 
more than i features > 

NOTE ON THE ANSWER SHEET EXAMPLES that the parent chose the 
following 3 features: "e Chance for advancement"; "j — Working 
with people"; and "p — Work which requires travel." Now mark 
your 3 choices on the answer sheet. 



a) Security 

b) High pay 

c) Status and prestige 

d) Challenge and excitement 

e) Chance for advancement 

f) Setting dne's own hours 

g) Working with tools and 

materials 

h) Working^indoors 



k) 
1) 
m) 
n) 
o) 

P) 



Regular working hours 
I'lorking with people 
Easy job, egisy to learn 

Working with ideas 
Working outdoors , 
Pleasant working conditions^' 
Working alone (mainly under 

own direction) 
Work which requires travel 



ERLC 
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» Part C 
Instructions 



During this part of the survey we v/ant to find out your opinions 
about present school offerings and future educational plans of 
your nth grade child. Read each question and mark only one 
choice for each question., There are no right or wrong answers, 
so mark your choices as honestly* as you can. 

After noting the example marks on the left side of your answer 
sheet, mark only one choice for each question. 



1. 



Does the school attended by your 11th orad-er offer enough 
courses in career or vocational education? ^ 



a) Yes 

b) No 

c) Not sure 



Would you be interested in your 11th grade daughter or son 
enrolling in an internship program in the community (full-time 
work for one semester with no class attendancTJ ? 

a) Ves 

b) No 

c) Not sure 



3. The school attended by my 11th grader offers a good number and 
variety of courses to fit her or his own interests and needs . 

a) Strongly agree 

* b) Agree 

c) Disagree 

d) Strongly disagree 

e) Not sure 



4. How far do you want your 11th grade daughter or son to no in ' 
school? ^ " 

a) Stop before finishing high schoal 

b) Finish high school only 

c) Technical, nursing, business school or junior colleqe after 
high school 

d) Graduate from a four-year college 

e) Professional or graduate work after college , ' 

f) Not sure ' " ^ ~ 
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THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 
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EXHIBIT 6 



Occupational Choices of Students and Parents 



- Table A. Occijbpational Choices of 11th 
Graders , Cumulative Scores , 
and Ranks . 

Occupational Expectations 
Parents for Their 11th Graders, 
Cumulative Scores, and Ranks 



- Table B, 
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EXHIBIT 7 

Ranked Occupational Interests/Expectations 



- Table A. Ranked Occupational Interests 
of 11th Graders, by Sex and 
Total Group 

^^ ^ aMe ^^T T T anR c d OccupaFronal Exp ects — 
tions of Parents for Their 
11th Graders, by Sex of 
Students and Total Group 
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EXHIBIT 8 



Short-Term and Long-T^rm Goals 



- Table A. Goal (Short-Term, Long-Term) 

for the Occupations Chosen 

_„by Studexita/_i>y. Sex a.ri:d,.TjQ,ta.l_ 

. Group 

- Table B. Goal (Short-Term, Long-Term) 

for the Occupations Chosen 
by Parents for Their 11th 
Graders, by Sex of Students 
and Total^jcoiip 
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EXHIBIT 9 



Questionnaire and Cover Letters 
Opinion Survey of Selected School Personnel 



- Memo from Dr. Elbert D. Brooks to All Metro 
School Principals 

- Memo from Dr. Elbert D. Brooks to All Faculty 
Advisory Committee Members, Counselors, 
Principals, and Assistant Principals 

- Questionnaire and An5W§r Sheet for Survey 
titled "Opinions of Selected School Personnel" 



3S^ 




Metropolitan Public Schools 

2: o o 1 R ;r N srorrr* avenue 
NASHVILLE* TENN, 3 7204 




CLBERT D, DROOK3 
otr.ccTOA or kcmool* 



.MEMORANDUM 

TO: 
•FROM: 

DATE: 

SUBJECT: 



All Metro School Principals 
Elbert D. Brooks 
March '26, 1975 

Surv(^y of School Personnel f:' 
Planning Purposes 



Vocational EdJcation 



As many of you know, Ohio State University fs assisting the 
Nashville-Metro Public Schools in determining how we should proceed in 
expanding and improving vocational education in our comprehensive higli 
schools. Surveys are already underway to assess (1) the employment 
demands of various firms and agencies in the communi ty / (2) the 
occupational interests' of students, and (3) the occupational expectaiions 
parents have for these students. 

This week we want to obtain the opinions of the following 
groups of school personnel in order to strengthen the base for vocational 
education planning: 

1) ' The Faculty Advisory Connittee members 

in each of Metro's 137 school buildings j." 

2) All junior and senior high Counsel'^'rs 

3) All senior high Principals and Assistant Principals 

Attached are copies of the survey form and answer sheets. 
Please distribute a set of these materials as soon as possible to each 
person on your staff in* the above categories. ^ 

Ask each person to complete the survey and return to your 
office by Friday morning, April 4. Then, mail the completed forms from 
your school (in a single package) to Mr. Hank Miller, Director of Vocational 
Education, 2601 Bransford Avenue. Please get these in the mail by the end 
of the day on Friday. 

Thank youl 
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Metrop olitan Pu blic Schools 

2601 BRAN5FORD AVENUE 
NASHVILLE^ TENN. 37204 



ELBERT D. BROOKS 

OtHKCTOH OP SCHOOLS 



ERIC 



MEMORANDUM 

TO: All Faculty Advisory Committee Members, Counselors, 

* Principals, and Assistant Principals 

FROM: Elbert D. Brooks 

DATE: March 31 , 1975 

^/SUBJECT: Need for Your Inputs to Vocational Education Planning 

Ohio State University is assisting the Nashville-Metro 
Public Schools in determining how we should proceed in expanding 
and Improving vocational education in our cViprehensi ve high schools. 
Surveys are already underway to assess (1) the employment demands of 
various firms and agencies in the community, (2) the occupational 
interests of students, and (3) the occupational expectations parents 
have for these students. 

This week we want to obtain your opinions in-order to 
strengthen Jthe base for vocational education planning. Please complete 
the attached survey materials and return them to the Principal's Office 
by no later than Friday morning, April 4, 1975, 

Many thanks for your cooperation! 



EDB:fd 
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Metr opolitan P ublic Schools 

260! BRAN8FORDAVENUE 
NASHVILLE, TENN. S7204 



OPINIONS OF SELECTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL . 



Part of a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 
for Vocational Education Pl»anning* 



Purpose: To solicit your help in making Metro schools 
better! Your opinions are needed regarding career areas 
which should be considered in the planning of curricula 
for the comprehensive high schools. Your responses to 
this survey are solicited and will be appreciated. 

Please respond at your earliest convenience. Your 
responses will be anonymous, so please be candid! 



Instructions 

Please respond to each item by filling in the appropriate 
circle on your answer sheet. Use a No'. 2 pencil to mark 
your responses . , 

Do noj^ place your name or any identification numbers on 
the. answer sheet. 



*This survey is being done for the Nashville-Davidson County 
Metropolitan Public Schools by Ohio Stisfte University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Please indicate how important you feel it is for consideration to be 
given to Metro's comprehensive high School rorrtcu la" provTdtng^^or each 
of the following occupations. Use the following codes: 

A= Not Important 

B= Somewhat Important 

C» Important 

O Very Important 

E= Not Sure 



01. Accountant 53. 

02. Accounting clerk, bookkeeper 5^1. 
03 Actor, actress 55. 
0^. Airline pilot, copilot 56. 

05. Airline steward, stewardess 57. 

06. Animal caretaker, trainer 

07. Architect 53. 

08. Artist, commercial or graphic 

09 Astronomer 59. 

10. Athlete, professional 60. 

11. Auto body repairman 61. 
]?. Auto service station attendant 62. 
13. Barber $3. 
14 f^eauty operator, cosmetologist 64. 
1{> Ciolonist 65. 
IG. Bricklayer, mason 66. 
17 Broadcastinq technician, 67. 

■special ist 68. 

la. Carpenter 69. 

10, Cashier 70. 

20. Chemist 71. 

21 . Child care worker 72. 

22. Clergy 73. 

23. Computer progranner. technician 74. 

24. Cook, chef 75. 
2b. Dental hygienist, assistant 7G. 

26. Dentist 77. 

27. Dietician, dietician technician 70. 
23. Draftsman 79. 

29. Ecologist 30. 

30. Electrician 

31. Engineer, aqricultural 31. 

32. Engineer, chemical 82. 

33. Engineer, civil 

34. Engineer, electrical 33. 

35. Engineer, industrial 

3C. Engineer, mechanical 84. 

37. Engineering technician ^ 05. 

38. Farmer 86 

39. Florist 

40. Food waiter, waitress 87. 

41. Forester 

42. Geologist 88. 

43. Greenhouse operator, 89. 

nurseryman go. 

44. Home economist gi . 

45. Hotel or motel desk clerk g2. 

46. Journalist g3. 

47. Keypunch operator " g4. 
40. Laboratory technician g5. 

49. Landscaper g6. 

50. Landscape attendant g7. 

51. Lawyer gs. 

52. Library attendant, assistant 



Machinist 

Meat cutter and wrapper 
Mechanic, air craft 
Mechanic, auto 
Mechanic, diesel and heavy 

equipment 
Mechanic, refrigeration and 

air-conditioning 
Mechanic, small engine 
Medical secretary 
Pledical technologist 
Meteorologist 
Model 

Musician, singer 
Nurse 

^ Occupational Therapist 
Office clerk 
Painter, buildings 
Pharmacist 
Photographer 
Phvsvcian, surgeon 
Physic^t 
Police officer 
Psyciiolooist 
Plumber 

Printer, pressman 
Radio and TV announcer 
Radio and TV serviceman 
Recep'tionist 

Recording and film technician, 

special ist 
Salesperson, agribusiness 
Salesperson, automotive, 

recreational, and Industrial 
Salesperson, building materials 
^ and hardware 

Salesperson, fashion merchandising 

Salesperson, food merchandising 

Salesperson, home furnishings 
and housewares 

Salesperson, Insurance, invest- 
ments, and real estate 

School counselor 

Secretary, stenographer 

Social worker 

Soil conservationist 

Teacher, teacher aide 

Telephone installer, repairmat 

Therapist 

Tool and die maker " 

Truck driver 

Veterinarian 

Welder 
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99. Does your school offer enough, courses in career or vocational 
education? 

A = Yes 
B = No 
C = Not Sure 

100. Do you support the idea of high school student Internship programs 
in the community (full-time work for one semester with no class 
attendance)? 

A = Yes 

B = No 

C = Not Sure 

101. This school offers a good number and variety of courses to fit students 
interests and needs. 

A - Strongly Agree 

B = Agree 

C = Disagree' 

D = t Strongly Disagree 

E = Not Sure 

102. Please indicate your present position by filling in the appropriate 
circle on your answer sheet. Use the following codes: 

( one choice only ) 

A = Teacher 
B = Counselor 

C = Administrator *^ 

103. Specify your primary area of responsibility, using the following codes 
on your answer-* sheet: ( one choice only ) 

A = Elementary School 
B = Junior High School 
C = Senior High School 

104. Finally, if you have additional suggestions or ideas for the improvement 
of vocational edu<:ation offerings, feel free to write them on a separate 
sheet of paper and clip (not staple) it *to your answer sheet. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION: 



/ 
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FOR PROCESSING BY NATIONAL COMPUTER SYSTEMS "3^ West 76th St , M.nncapohs, Mmn 


EXAMPLE 

WRONG 

i(T)®000 
2®0^OOO 
3®0OOO 

RIGHT ' 

4®®000 


IMPORTANT DIRECTIONS FOR MARKING ANSWERS 

Use black lead pencil only (#2V2 or softer;. 
Make heavy black marks that fill the circle completely. 
Erase clearly any answer you wish to change. 
Make no stray marks on this answer sheet. 

- REFER TO THESt EXAMPLES BEFORE STARTING PRACTICE EXERCISES - 


PRACTICE 
A B C D E 

100000 

A B C D E 

'2000OO 
A B C D E 
30000O 
A B C b E 

4 00000 



A B C D E 
100000 
A B C D E 

200000 

A B C D E 

300OOO 

A B C « E 

4000OO 
A B C D ^ 

500OOO 

A B C D E 

60€)0O0 

U.A B C D E 
700OOO 
A"^ C D E 

800OOO 

A B C D E 

900OOO 

A B C D E 

1O00OOO 



A B C D E 

6100OOO 

' A B C D E 
6200OOO 

A B C D E 

63000O0 

, A B C D E 
6^^0000 

A B C D E 
65000OO 

A B C D E 
66000O0 

A B C D E 
6700OOO 

A B C D E 
«^©©O0O 

'A B C D E 
69 00OO0 

A B C D E 
7O00OOO 



A B C D E 

1100000 

A B C D E 
1200OOO 

A B C D E 
1300OOO 

A B C D E 
1400OOO 

.A B C D E 
1500OOO 

A'B C D E 

1600OOO 

A B C D E 
1700OOO 

A B C D E 
1800OOO 

A B C D E 
1900OOO 

A B C b E 
20®©©©© 



A B C D E 
21®©©©© 

A B C D E 
22®©©©© 

A B C D E 
^23©©©©©. 

ABODE 
24®©©©© 

A B C D E 
25®©©©© 

A B C D E 
26®©©©© 

A B C D E 
27 ©©©©© 
, A B C D E 
28®©©©© 

A B C D E 
29®©©©© 

A B C D E 
30®©©©© 



A B C D E 
31®©©©© 

A B C D E 
32®©©©© 

A B C D E 

33®©©©© 

A B C D E 

34®©©©© 

A B C D E 

35®©©©© 

A B C D E 
36®©©©© 

A B C D E 

37®©©©© 

A B CD E 
38®©©0© 
' A B C D E 
39®©©©© 

A B C D E 
40®©©©© 



A B C D E 
41®©©©© 

A B C D E 
42©©©©© 

A B C D E 
43©©©©0 

A B C D E 
44©©©©© 

A B C D E 
45©©©©© 
- A B C D E 
46®©©©© 

A B C D E 
47©©©©© 

A B C D E 
48®©©©© 

A B C D E 
49®©©©© 

A B C D E 
50®©©©© 



A B C D E 


A B C D E 


A B C D E' 


71®©©©© 


fll0©©©© 


91©©©©© 


'A B C D E 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


72®©©00 


8200©©© 


92©©©©© 


A B C D E ' 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


73®©©©© 


83®©©©© 


93©©©©© 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


74®©©©0 


84®©©-©© 


94©©©©© 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


7S®®000 


85®©©©© 


95 0©0©© 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


76®©©©© 


86©©©©© 


9600©©© 


A B C D E 


A B C 'D E 


A B C D E 


770(e)©©© 


87©©0©© 


970©©©© 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


78©®0OO 


88©©©©©« 


98 00©©© 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


79 00©©© 


89©©©©© 


990©©©© 


A B C D E 


A B C D E 


A B C' D E 


8000©©© 


<.90©©©©© 


100©©©©© 



A B C D E 
101©©©©© 

A B C D E 
1020©©©© 

A B C D E 
103©©©©© 

A B C D E 
104©©©©© 

A B C 0 E 
105©©©©© 

A B C D E 
106©©©©© 

A B C D E 

107 0©©©© 

A B C D E 

108 0©©©© 

A B C 0 E 
1090©©©© 

A B C D'E 
1100©©©© 



A B C D'E 
51©©©©© 

A B C D E 
52©©©©© 

A B C D E 

53 00©©© 

A B C D E 

54 0©©©© 

A B C D E 

55©©©©© 

A B C D E 

56©©0©© 

A B C D E 

57©©©©© 

A B C D E 
58©©©©© 

ABODE 
59©©©©© 

ABODE 
60©©Q©© 



er|c 



B 0 D E 

11^©©©© 

ABODE 

12©©©©© 

ABODE 
13©©©©© 

ABODE 
14©©©©© 

ABODE 
15©©©©© 

ABODE 

16©©©©© 

ABODE 
17000©© 

ABODE 
180©©©© 

A B 0 -D E 
19©©©©© 

ABODE 
2000©©© 

NC S Ser.ei T - P099fl 
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EXHIBIT 10 ' 

Occupational Ratings and Comments 
Opinion Survey of Selected School Personnel 



- Table A. Importance Ratings of Occupations 

for CurriculAr Coverage, by Selected 
School Personnel 

- Table B. Importance Ratings of Occupations 

for Curricular Coverage, by' Teacher s 

- Table C. Importance Ratings of Occupations 

for Curricular -Coverage, by Counselors 
« ft 

- Table D. Importance Ratings of Occupations 

for Curricular Coverage, by Secondary 
School Administrators 

~ Open-ended Respon^ses from the Survey. "Opinions 
of Selected School Personnel" 



/ 
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TA3LE A 



XMPOPIAWCE RA?I?iGS 0^ OCCUPATIONS TOR CURRICUIA? :OVERAG 
3Y SEIECTSD SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
^na 770) 



Percentages Responding to Sach Category on 



Occupation 



01. Accountant 

02. Accounting clerk, bookkeeper 

03. Actor*^actre88 
Qh. Airline pilot, copilot 

05. Airline itevaxd, 8tevaj*de88 

06. Aninal careta)cer, trainer 

07. Architect 

06. ^rtl8t, cocxaercial or graphic 

09. Aatronaaer 

10. Athlete, profeaaional 

11. Auto bo^ repaiman 

12. Auto service station attendant 

13. Barber 

lU. Beauty operator, cosaetologist' 

15. Biologist 

16. BrlcUAyer, aason 

17. Broadcasting technician, 

specialist 

18. Caxpenter 

19. Cashier 

20. Cbeaist 

21. Child care vorker 

22. Clergy 

23. CoBputer prograeaer, technician 
2U. Cook, chef 

'25. DentAl hygienlst, eisBistant 

26. Dentist 

27. Dietician, dietician technician 

28. Draftioan 

29. Scologist 

30. Slectr^an 

31. Engineer, agricultural 

32. Sn^neer, chcnicalS 
33^ angineer, civil 
3^*. ai^neer, electrical 

35. Engineer, industrial 

36. anglneer, caechanlc&l 

37. Engineering technician 

38. Panaer 

39. riorlst 

Uo. Food valter, »faitress 

U'l. Forester 

U2. Otologist 

U3. Greenhouse operator, nurserynan 
UU. ^ Hocie econocTiitt 

U5. Hotel or siotel desK clerk 

US. Jotimallst 

U7. Keypunch operator "* 

hS. Laboratory technician 

U9. Liind* caper 

^Lndscape attendant 

51. Lawyer 

52. Library attendant, ajslttant 

53. Machinist 

5U, Meat cutter and wrapper 

55. -- Mechanic, Air craft 

56. Mechanic, auto 

57. ^^chanic, dlesel fcnd heavy equipocnt 

Mechanic, refr^eration and 
air -conditioning ^ 

59. Mechanic, taall eng:ine 

60. Medical secretary 

61. Medical technolog:i St 

62. Meteorologist 

63. M^el 
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Inportance for 


Coverage In 


Currlculia 




Not 


Sotaevhat 




Very 


*;ot ' 


Inportant 


Inportant 


Important 


Inportant 


Sure 


0.0 


1 / . *♦ 


U8 U 






l.u 


11.9 


^3^5 


Ul> 


C.6 


35.5 


38.3 


lU.U 


2.? 




30.1 


31.9 


21.6 


7.^; 


'\3 


30.5 


29.7 


26.2 


6.5 




2U,9 


29.7 


30.0 


7.8 




7.3 


19.6 


U1.6 




I ^ 


1.7 


13.9 




uO. ^ 


0,6 


20.5 


33.^ 






^ 


23. B 


27. "7 


30.3 


0. ? 




2.1 


7.0 


31.8 


5*^.9 


0.- 


15.7 


20.0 


33.2 


26.^ 




8.3 


21.6 


^3.5 


23.9 




6.1 


15.5 


i*1.7 


34 


1.2 


8.4 


19. U 


U0.6 


26.5 


3.6 


2.5 


13.9 


36.5 


*^5.1 


1.3 


^.5 


21.3 


U2.9 


28.2 




1.0 


10.1 


36. u 




..0 


10.8 


22.6 


36.9 


27.0 


1 . 


8.2 


20.5 


38.8 


28. U 


3.1 


5.5 


17.7 


35.2 


38.8 


1.9 


25.2 


22.1 


26.8 


li*.5 


10.0 


l.i* 


9.5 


37.8- 


U9.2 


1.0 


7.3 


22.6 


38.2 


29.6 


1.3 


5.7 


17. i; 


i*3.8 


30.1 


?.l 


16.6 


21.6 


33.^ 


21.2 


6.2 


3.0 


21.2 


U*.3 


28.6 


2.1 


2.2 


15.5 


^3.5 


35.7 


1.7 


7.7 


23.8 


38.3 


2U.9 


L.2 


l.i* 


7.7 


3^.7 


53.8 


0.0 


10.8 


19. U 


39.2 


2U.5 


5.2 


12.3 


21.6 


38.8 


20.6 


5.'^ 




19.6 


U2.9 


19.^ 


5 8 


11.0 


18.3 


U0.6 


2U.2 


U.8 V 


11.3 


20.5 


39.6 


23.0 


5.1 


10.0 


18. ' 


i*1.2 


25.1 


/ ^-5 . 


7.5 - 


18.2 


38.2 


29.0 


/ 6.0 


8.U 


17. U 


35.5 


3^.^ / 


3.U 


11,7 


37. U 


33.6 


1^.0 / 




IQ 7 


28.2 


29 0 


19.5 1 


3.0 


9.*l 


27.0 


U0.8 


^•0' / 


i^.5 


12.1 


30.3 


37.5 


13.2 / 


6.1 


8.7 


27.8 


38.8 


20. « / 




^.9 


17.8 


U3.U 




1.9 


27.3 


- 26.2 


27.8 


13.5 


1.9 


^.7 


21.9 


^5.2 


26.1 


1.0 


2.7 


12.9 


i*3.0 


39.2 


1.2 


i*.0 


13.6 


U8.1 


31.6 


1.8 


10.3 


31.6 


37.8 


16.2 


3.U 


17.9 


3l.i* 


30.9 


13.8 


5.1 


19.1 


20.0 


Ih.o 


20.0 




7.0 


30.3 


Ul.U 


18.6 


2!^ 


2.6 


9.^ 




U2.6 


^5 


13.2 


26.8 


33.0 


22. Q/ 


'1.1 


5.1 


21.8 


38.3 


30.6 


3.5 


l.i* 


6.U 


31.9 


59.0 


0.6 


2.7 


10.3 


38.7 


UU.8 


2.6 


2.5 


\^ 


' 36.6 




0.9 


2.3 


10.5 


38.1 






6.0 


21.7 


i4l.9 


^7.0 




5.6 


18. 1 


UU.3 


2-7.0 




16.6 


33. 


29.^ 


11.7 




35.5 


32.7 


^ 18.8 


6.0 
















♦ 
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Vi3l£ A ( continued > 



TMPOFTANCE RATIN-^ OF OCCUVkTlOUS ?0? CURRICUIA? COVERAGE, 
BY SELECTED SCHOOL PSRSOimEL fn- 770) 



'0. 
I. 
72. 
"3. 
7U. 

76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
30. 

81. 
82. 

83. 

8U. 
85. 
86. 

87. 

88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 



Occupation 




Kusiciftn, singer 
^^I^8e 

Occupational thcrapirt 
ffice clerV. 
Painter, buildings 
RATsacift 
/^tographer 
Phyfician, surgeon 
?hy«iciet 
Police officer 
Piychologift 
?l\raber 

Printer, preBfoan 
Radio an<l TV annoozncer 
Radio and TV Ber^/lcemn 
Receptioniet 

Recording and fila technician, 

speciflilitt 
Saletperfon, t^ibuaineee 
Salesperfon, autcootive, 

recreational, and industrial 
Saleipersoo, building naterialj 

and bardwaxe 
Salesperson, faahion aercbandising 
Salesperson, food aerchAjidising 
Salesperson, hooe furnishings 

and housevares 
Salesperson, in*\irance, investaente, 

and real estate 
School counselor 
8scr«tary, stenographer 
Socisil worVcer 
Soil conservationist 
Teacher, teacher aide 
Telephone installer, repaiman 
QU. Therapist 
5S. Tool and die aaker 
9fcX-jrruck driver 
97. Veterinarian 

96. Welder . 





laportance for 


Coverage ;n 






r»ot 


Scoevhat 




Ver>- 


c 


Iznportant 


Inportant 


Inqportant 


Icportant 




15.2 


■ 35.1 


32.3 


I?. 5 


u 


6.4 


9.7 


39.5 






8.7 


17.-^ 


39.9 






6.1 


19. '* 


- ua.5 






9.6 


2u.e 


35.5 


?6.1 




13.6 


17.3 


38. 8 


2:^ p 




6.9 


25.6 


^2.9 




^ -7 


?0.1 


1U.8 


26.2 


?^.7 




19.1 


19. u 


31.0 






7.3 


1U.9 


38.3 






17.7 


21.7 




1? ■ ** 




2.6 


10.3 


30. 


Q r\ 




2.6 


15.8 


u2.? 






10.1 


28.1 


39.^ 






2.7 


'IU.3 


37.9 




1.? 


10.1 


30.1 


31.6 


23 


. 2 


10.3 


26. 0 


38. 1 


19.2 


'^9 




31.7 


36.9 


13.0 


*^ . 1 


9.9 


31.9 


36.6 


16.0 




9.9 


31.7 


38.2 


15.2 


'*.9 


U.8 


32.5 


52.5 


13.6 


^.3 


9.6 




UO.i* 


16.8 


3.6 


10.6 


31.3 


38.8 


IU.5 


3.2 




26.2 


Ul.U 


19.9 


?.7 


17. i* 


18.7 


31.^ 


2^.5 


6.0 


2.6 


U.2 


38.8 


W*.8 


0.9 


IU.5 


20.1 


36.8 


21.8 


^•.8 


10.6 


26.6 


37.5 


19.5 




8.1 


^ IU.2 


37.5 


36.9 


?.6 


8.7 


20.3 


39.1 


26.7 


2.6 


16.8 


20.1 


Ul.O 


20.^ 


6.5 


5.1 


16.6 


39.9 


33.^ 




lh.7 


2U.2 


37. U 


>9.^ 


3.5 


15.5 


20.1 


38.3 


19.^ 


5.^ 


3.2 


13.6 


38.7 


Uc.9 


1.^ 



:t5 



ERIC 



TA3LS 3 



IMPORTAXE RATr»>S OF 0"CURMIOI(S FDR CURRICUIAP OOVEPAGE, BY TSACHr'PS 
^ ^n. 583) 



Percentages Reiponding to Dich Category on 









Iiiportance for 


Coverage in 


CuLrriculus 








?»ot 


Sooevhat 




Very 


"ict 




C ccupat ion 


Irsportant 


Inportant 


Inportant 


I aportant 




01. 


Accountant 


A n 
D ,y 


XO . c 




Pii 7 




02. 


Acco\intir^ clerK, booKlceeper 


1 ii 






Ul 0 

•♦X « V 


0 


03. 


Actor, actrcis 




if. f 




1 7 




W . 


Airline piiow, copiiox 






21.8 


7 




05. 


Airline itevftTd, rtevartieas 


00 D 
X.c 


cO ,r5 


Oil T 


V ,U 




06. 


Anlaal cajretaKer, trainer 




30.9 


c , r 


A 9 
V .c 




07. 


Architect 




20. ^ 




CO, 3 




Oo. 


Art:8t, consercial or graphic 




1^ . 9 




30. 




09. 


Astronocaer 


22 . 1 


33.3 


<: ** 


ft * 




10. 


At.^lete, profeseionai 


22 , 1 


2c .0 


30.^ 


13.9 




11. 


Auto tody repainaan 


2.2 


0 ^ 
O.D 


y*. 5 




> • 5 


L2. 


Auto service itation attendant 


18.9 


20.9 


31.2 


pt* . ^ 


^ . " 


13. 


Barber 


7.9 


22.6 


^2.5 






1^. 


Beauty operator, cosiaetologist 


6.5 


18.0 


^1.5 






15. 


Biologist 


o,t 


20. 1 


^.0 






16. 


Brlcitlayer, sAson 

Broadcaitiig technician, specialist 


2.7 


16.3 


, 39.5 






17. 


^.3 


22.5 


i*3.2 


27. i 


?.6 


If?. 


Carpenter 


1.2 


11.0 


38.8 


U7.7 




19. 


Cas.^ler 


1.2 


23.7 


35.0 




^ . ^ 


20. 


Ch exist 


8.7 


20.8 


38.3 


■I 




2i. 


Child care vorfier 


6.3 


18.5 


35.3 




2 . 1 


22. 


Clergy 


2^.9 


22,8 


2d. 1 


15.^ 




23. 


Tocputer prograsier, technicia.i 


1.5 


10.3 


39.1 


1.^ 0 
**6.o 


1.2 


24. 


Cook, chef 


8.7 


25.2 


3c.l 


25.^ 


1.5 


?5. 


>ntal hygienist, assistant 


6.0 


18. 9 


^3.9 




1.5 


26. 


Dentist 


Ic .0 


22. 3 


32 ? 


21,8 


5.0 


27. 


:>ietician, dietician technician 


3.3 


22.8 


>.i. ). 
U4 , u 


2c. ^ 


* 


?8. 


Draftsaain 


c . 


1/3. 5 




< I 




29. 


Scologlst 


0.2 


25.^ 


30.7 


2U , U 




30. 


Electrician 


1.7 


0.7 


30. 5 


CA C 

50. c 




31. 


Engineer, agricultural 


9-9 


20. 2 




2u , 9 




32. 


Engineer, chesJical 


12 . 0 


23.0 


37.9 


1 ft 7 




33. 


&igineer, civil 


IX . 1 


cU« D 


liT Q 
Hi , y 


lA 0 
xc « y 




3^. 


angineer, electrical 


1 A fl 
iU . 


1 ft 0 

1/3 . y 




5^ 7 




35. 


Engineer, industrial 


11.0 


ci . C 








36. 


Engineer, nechanical 


9.9 


19.0 


^1.9 


-3.8 




37. 


Eiigineerlng technician 


7.9 


19.6 


37.2 


^7.6 


".0 


38. 


Farser 




16. R 


35.5 


>*.8 




39. 


Florist , 


13.0 


39.3 


32.1 


12.0 




uo. 


Food waiter, waitress 


23.? 


29."^ 


25.6 


17.0 


' . 


Ul. 


Forester 


9.3 


25.9 


Ul.O 


17,8 


^ I 


U2. 


Geologist 


12.9 


29.7 


36.9 


12.7 




^3. 


Greenhouse operator, nurse ryzian 


10.1 


30.0 


37.1 


1^.5 


' . ^5 




Hocae econocist 


5.3 


18.0 


i42,7 


?i.9 


* . 3 


^5. 


Hotel or notel desk clerk 




25,. 9 


2U.9 


11.0 




i^. 


Journalist 


5.3 


22.1 




26.1 




^1, 


Keypamch operator 


3 1 


lU.U 


U.l 


3^.U 


• 


48. 


Laboratory technician 


U 6 


15.3 


i*7.5 






**9. 


Lands caper 


11.7 


33.8 


35.5 






50. 


lAndscape attendant 


21.1 


32. U 


27. 


1^.5 




51. 


lawyer 


20.2 


19.9 


33.3 


20. P 




' 52. 


Ubrary attendant, assistant 


fi.l 


31.^ 


i*1.3 






53. 


Machinist \ 


2.9 


10.8 


^3.7 


39.3 






Meat cutter and wrapper 


1^.9 


28.8 


32.1 


20.1 




55. 


Mechanic, air craft 


5.1 


23.3 


38.1 


20.3 




56. 


Mechanic, auto 


1.7 


7.U 


35.3 


5^.9 




57. 


Mechanic, diesel amd heavy e<lulpQent 


2.7 


11.7 


U0.3 


Ul.9 




58. 


Mechanic, refrigeration and 


2.6 


) 










air-conditioning 


12.7, 


39.5 






59. 


M.echanic, ssall engine 


2.9 


12.7 


U0.5 






60. 


Medical secretary 


6.9 


214.0 


uo.o 


5.9 » 
26.-^ ^ 




61. 


Medical technologist 


5.8 


19.7 . 






62. 


M^eorologist 


17." 


33.^ 


27.8 


12.1 




.63. 


Modal 


37.6 


32.2 


17.8 


5.0 


' .3 



er!c 



IMPOPT/^CE RATiV3S f^:n;wiiTIONS TCP CijpPIOJIAR CCVEKAGE, 3Y TEACHTRf 
n. 5^3) ^ 





0 ^ 




Percentages Responding to Jia^^h 


ategor>- on 










Importance for 


Coverage m ' 


drriculim 








?iot 


Sonevhat " 




Very 






Cccupation 


Izaportant 


Important 


^reportar.t 


"'^rtant 








16.0 


35.8 


31.0 


11.7 






.Surte 


7.5 


10.1 


U1.2 






66. 


Occupational tncrapltt 


B.6 


18.7 


U0.7 




' -> 




Office clerk 


7.5 




^1.9 


^^'.^ 


: * 




Painter, bulldlnga 


11.5 


26.1 


35.^ 


??.6 




69. 


Phanaacltt 


1U.6 


17.7 


37.6 






70. 


Photograpner 


6.^ 


26. U 


^1.3 


'^0.9 




71. 


F^Blciar. , surgeon 


21. 


lu.7 


25.6 


^^.-^ 






Phyilclst 


20.2 


19.6 


30.7 


?2.1 






Police officer 


7.9 


15.1 


38.9 








Piychologlct 


18.7 


22.1 


32.9 


19.7 






Plunber 


?.7 


11.1 








76. 


Printer, preiicAn 


2.'' 


IB. 9 


^3.2 








Rad^o and TV announcer 


11.7 


28.3 


39.5 


17.0 




7^. 


Padio and TV servicenan 


2.9 


16.6 


39.8 








Receptionlit 


12.9 


30.9 


30.7 


21. u 




60. 


Recording and filn technician, 














spccialiit 


11.7 


27.8 


37.6 


17.7 


^ .'4 


^1. 


Saletperton, a^ibuBinett 


11.7 


3i*.l 


35.2 


10.8 


7.0 


82. 


Saletperton, autcootive, 














reereatlon&ly and indxirtrial 


11.7 


3i*.3 


35.3 


12.5 


5.5 


^3. 


Salesperson, building nate^ala 






36.0 








and bardvare 


U.8 


33.8 


12.5 


u.P 


8U. 


Salesperson, fathlon merch&nditing 








11.5 




65. 


Salesperson, food Dercb&nditing 
Salesperson, hooe fumi things 


12.0 


30. u 


38.6 


13. 


- 3 


86. 














and houjcvares 


13.^ 


33.1 


36.0 


12.5 


3 




Salesperson, insurance^ Invettncnts, 














and real estate 


10.6 


26.2 


U1.7 






88. 


School counselor 


16.9 


18.7 


31.0 


2U!2 


5.5 


89. 


Secretary, stenographer 


2.9 


11.0 


Ul.5 


U2.7 




90. 


Social worker 


15.8 


20.0 


37. u 


20. « 


-.3 


9i. 


Soil conservationist 


11.1 


28.1 


36.5 


18.9 


^.^ 


92. 


Teacher, teacher aide 
Telephone installer, repairman 


8.6 


13.7 


37. <^ 


37.6 


' .1 


93. 


9.3 


21.6 


38.8 


27.1 




9^. 


Therapist 


11.7 


20.8 


39.5 


21. U 


^ .0 


95. 


Tool and die aaker 


6.0 


19.6 


39.5 


29.2 


5.1 


96. 


Truck driver 


16.3 


2U.2 


37.9 


17.3 


"J/ 


97. 


Veterinarian 


16.5 


20.8 


37.9 


19.^ 




98. 


Welder 


?.3 


16.3 


39.3 


-57^ 7 





ERIC 



TABIi) C 



IKPORTAfJCE RATINGS OF OCCUPftTIOrC J^R CURRICUIAR COVERAGE. 
BY COUKSEJX)RS (n» 72) 



Percentages Responding to Bach Category on 









Iiqx?rtance for 


Coverage in 


Curriculun 








Not 


Socaevhat 




Very 


Not 




Occupation 


Inportant 


Inportant > 


Inportant 


Inportant 


Sure 


01. 


Accountant 


U.l 


9.7 


50.0 


26. U 


1.-* 


02. 


Accounting clerk , bookkeeper 


i.u 


6.9 


^3.1 




l.U 


03. 


Actor, actre»B 


3i*.7 


Ul.7 


U.l 


U.2 


^.3 


ou. 


Airline pilot, copilot 


36.1 


26. U 


26. U 


5.6 


5/ 


05. 


Airline ttevard, stevardess 


31.9 


•27.8 


26. U V 


9.'' 


■4. 


06. 


Anical caretaker, trainer 


\2,7.8 
\/5.6 


23.6 


36.1 ' 


^3 




07. 


Architect 


15.3 


50.0 


2^..i 




08. 


Arti»t, conxLcreial or graphic 


i.U 


6.9 


UU.U 


U7.J 


0 0 


09. 


Astronomer 


13.9 


3U.7 


3U.7 


1^.5 


u. ^ 


10. 


Athlete, prof est ional 
Axito Vody repainmn 


27.8 


25.0 


29.2 


16. 




11. 


0.0 


2.e 


27. e 


^.1 


r _ 0 


12. 


Auto lervice station attendant 


5.6 


13.9 


33.3 


4U,U 


0.0 


13. 


Barber 


6.9 


12.5 


52.8 


26. U 


l.U 


Ik. 


Beauty operator, cosoetologist 


2.8 


5.6 


37.5 






15. 


Biologist 


6.9 


25.0 


U5.P 


ie.i 




16. 


BricVlayer, csason 


l.U 


u.2 


30 .'6 


62.5 


0, 0 


17. 


Broadcasting technician, specialist 


5.6 


18.1 


U7.2 


26. U 




18. 


Carpenter 


0.0 


6.9 


?9.2 






19. 


Cashier 


5.6 


16.7 


U0.3 


^ 37.5 




20. 


Chcaist 


U.2 


20.8 


U8.6 


23.6 




21. 


Child care vorKer 


2.8 


u.l 


33.3 


52. P 


-.0 


22. 


Clergy 


27.8 


16.7 


3U.7 






23. 


Coaputer prograaser, technician 


l.U 


u.? 


Ul.7 - 
UU.U ^ 


52.^ 


0.0 


2U. 


Cook, cnef 


2.8 


13.9 


^8.9 


" 0 


25. 


Dental hygienist, assistant 


U.2 


U.l 


Ul.7 


3P.9 


u.2 


26. 


Dentitt 


16.7 


18.1 


36.1 


20.8 


ft. 3 


27. 


I>ietician, dietician technician 


u.2 


12.5 


50.0 


31.9 




28. 


DraftsEoan 


2.8 


2.8 


UU.U 


W5.6 


; . ♦ 


29. 


Ecologist 


6.9 


20,8 


U5.8 


22.2 




30. 


Electrician 


, 0.0 


5.6 


26. U 


6fi.l 


0.0 


31. 


Eiigineer, agricultural 


16.7 


12.5 


UU.U 


?2.2 


u. 


32. 


Engineer, chenical 


13.9 


19. u 


Ul.7 


22.2 




33. 


Engineer, civil 


13.9 


16.7 


UU.U 


22.2 




3^. 


Engineer, electrical 


13.9 


16.7 


' 38.9 


27.8 




35. 


Qfigineer, indiutrial 


13.9 


16.7 


37.5 


29.2 


) Q 


36. 


Qfigineer, aechanical 


12.5 


16.7 


3U,7 


33.3 




37. 


Qigineering technician 


6.9 


13.9 


U0.3 


3U.7 


l.U 


38. 


?anaer 


9.7 


18. 1 


37.5 


30.6 




39. 


Florist 


8.3 


29.2 


U0.3 


19. u 




Uo. 


Food vaiter, waitress 


8.3 


22.2 


31.9 


'36.1 


. 0.0 


Ul. 


Forester 


8.3 


3U.7 


UU.U 


9.7 


p.p 


U2. 


Geologist 


12.5 


36.1 


U0.3 


8.3 


".^ 


^3. 


Greenhouse operator, nurseryinan 


2.8 


23.6 


UU.U 


26. u 


?.p 




Hoae economist 


u.2 


18.1 


50.0 


22.2 


u.2 


^5. 


Hotel or aotel desk clerk 


12.5 


23.6 


3U.7 


26. U 


l.U 


U6. 


Journalist 


2.8 


19. u 


55.6 


20.8 


1 . u 


U7. 


Keyptmch operator 


2,8 


5.6 


Ul.7 


U6.6 


0. ' 


U8. 


Laboratory technician 


5.6 


5.6 


U8.6 


38.9 




^9. 


LAndscaper 


6.9 


U0.3 


3U.7 


13.9 


U 2 


50. 


Landscape attendant 


9.7 


33.3 


38.9 


13.9 


U.2 


51. 


Lsvyer 


11.1 


19.U 


UU.U 


13.9 


V.7 


52. 


Library attendant, assistant 


2.8 


26. u 


U8.6 


20.8 


l.U 


53. 


Machinist 


2.8 


2.8 ^ 


38.9 


5U.? 


l.U 


3^, 


Meat cutter and wrapper 


11.1 


18.1 


3^.1 


3^.3 


l.U 


55. 


Mechanic, air craft 


5.6 


18.1 


38.9 


33.3 


U.'> 


56. 


Mechanic, auto 


0.0 


l.U 


23.6 


73.6 


l.U 


57. 


Mec1|uiic, diesel and heavy equipment 


2.8 


8.3 


36.1 


51.U 


l.U 


58. 


Mechanic, refrigeration and 
air -conditioning 




U.2 










0.0 


29.2 


65-3 


l.U 


59. 


Mechanic, smll engine 


0.0 


l.U 


30.6 


65.3 


2.8 


60. 


Medical secretary 


u.2 


8.3 


52.8 


31.9 


2.8 


61. 


Medical technologist \J 
1 Meteorologist ^ 


U.2 


12.5 


50.0 


25.0 


5.6 


62. 


18.1 


36.1 


31.9 


6.9 


5.6 


63. 


Model 


30.6 


33.3 


23.6 


'5.6 


5.6 


62». 


Hu/ician, singer 


U.2 


U3.I 


38.9 


12.5 


l.U 


65. 


:turse 


U.2 


12,5 


36.1 


UU.U 


2.8 
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TABL£ C 

IMPORTANCE RATINX OF OCCUPATIONS POR CURRICUUF COVERAGE, 
BY COUNSELORS fn. 72)' 



Occopeition 



66. Cccupdtion&i therapist 

67. Office clerk 

66. Paiiner, buildir^a 

69. phaxiaftcist 

70. Photographer 

71. F^iyiiclan, turgeon 

72. Physicltt 

73. Police officer 
7U. piychologist 

75 . pluaber 

76. Printer, pressman 

77. Radio and TV announcer 
TP. Radio and TV servlceiaan 

79. Receptionist 

80. Recording and flla technician, 

•peclalitt 

81. Salesperson, agribusiness 
92. Salesperson, autoootlve, 

recreational, and Industrial 

83, Salesperson, building naterlals 

and hardwure 

Qk, Salesperson, fashion merchandising 

85. Salesperson, food aerchandlsing 

86. Salesperson, hooe furnishings 

and housevajpes 

87. Sales^J^rson, insurance, investments, 

and real estate 

88. School counselor 

89. Secretary, stenographer 

90. SoolaJl vorlcar 

91. Soil conservationist 

92. Teacher, teacher aide 

93. Telephone installer, repel naan 
9U. Therapist 

95. Tool and die maker 

96. Truck driver 

97. Veterinarian 
96. Welder 



Not ' 
Inportant 

11.1 
l.U 

h,2 

12.5 
2.8 

16.7 

16.7 
6.9 

15.3 
U.2 
2.8 
5.6 

l.i» 

8.3 
U.2 

U.2 ♦ 

5.6 
2.8 

2 8 

^.8 

2.8 
12.5 
0.0 
U.l 
9.7 
U.2 
8.3 
9.7 
U.2 

9.7 
13.9 
U.2 



Percentages RcEponding to Each Category on 
Importance for Coverage in Curriculum 



Sooevhat 
laportant 

16.7 
13.9 
18.1 
1C.7 
25.0 
12.5 
18.1 
12.5 
19.^ 
6.9 
5.6 
30.6 
5.6 
31.9 

26. U 
27.8 

22.2 

22.2 
27.8 
19.^ 

20.8 

23.6 
18.1 

12.5 

15.3 

' 20.8 

16.7 
15.3 
18.1 

5.6 
23.6 
11.1 

U.2 



Important 



37.5 
38.9 
29.2 
U1.7 
52.8 
31,9 
3\5 
33.3 
37,5 
27.9 
Ul.7 
U3.1 
27.8 
22.2 



38.9 
UO.3 

U8.6 

^3.1 
50.0 

52.8 

uu.u 
29,2 

31,9 

1*0.3 

U3.1 

U0.3 ' 

U1.7 

50.0 

U1.7 

3^.7 

U0.3 

36.1 



Very 
Important 

29.2 
U1.7 
^3.1 
IQ.U 
1B,1 
30,6 
:6.7 

^1.1 

•8.6 
19.^ 

V .9 

IP.I 
?5.0 

22.2 

11,^ 
?2.2 
PS.O 

26. u 
3^.7 

29.2 
20.8 

33.3 
3U.7 
16.7 
U7.2 
29.2 
25.0 
5^*.? 



I.U 

8 3 

' a 



1.^ 

r . 
I ^ 

5 ^ 



2.8 
0.0 

u ^ 
• .6 

=. ^' 
1> ' 
^ . ^ 
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TABLE 



IMPOBtANCL^TIT^S OF OCCirRMIONS FOR CURRICUIAP COVERA'"JE, 

or/- secohiarV school administpators 

(n« 115) 



Occupation 



01. Accountant 

02. Accounting cler-', ooo'-'Keeper 

03. Actor, actrefs 

OU. Airline pilot, copilot 

05. A^irline stefvard, atevaxdess 

06. Aninal carct&Ker, trainer 
07 Architect 

08. Art lit, comsercial or f^aphic 

09. AstronoBer 

10. Athlete, professional 
11^ Auto body repairman 

12. Auto service station attendant 

13-. Barber 

ih, B«auty operator, cosmetologist 

15. Biologist 

16. Bricklayer, mason 

17. Broadcasting technician, specialist 

18. Carpenter 

19. Cashier 

20. Cherxiflt . , 
?1. Thild care wor^ter 

22. Clergy 

2y, Cocaputer programer, technician 

2U. CooK, chef 

25. Dental hygienist, aaaiitant 

26. Dentist 

27. Dietician, dietician technician 
26. Draft Mn 

29. Bcologiit 

30. Electrician 

31. Engineer, agricultural 

32. Engineer, chendcal 

33. Engineer, civil 

3U. Engineer, electrical i 

35. Engineer , industrial 

36. Engineer, mechaiiical 

37. Engineering technician 

38. Fanaer 

39. .Florist 

Uo. Food valter, uaitreaa 

Ul. Forester 

U2. Geologist 

U3. Greenhouse operator, nuraerynan 

UU. Hooe economist 

U5. Hotel or nortel depk clerk 

U6. Journalist 

U7. Keypunch operator 

US. laboratory technician 

U9. L&ndacaper 

50. Uandscape attendant 

51. I/tvyer 

52. Library attendant, assistant 

53. Machinist 

5U. Meat cutter and wrapper 

55. Mechanic, air craft 

56. Mechanic, auto 

57^ Mechanic, dlesel and heavy equipment 

58. Mechanic, refrigeration and 

air-conditioning 

59. Mechanic, snail engine 

60. Medical secretary 

61. Medical technologist 

62. Meteorologist 

63. Model 

6^. Mtxiician, singer 

65. Nurse 



. Not 
Icportant 

7.0 
1.7 

33.0 
^3.5 

7.R 

0.9 
• 1^5 
29. 

2. 

6. 
11. 



I^rcentages Responding to Each ' ateg'^n,- on 
Importance for Coverage in Ourricul 



.6 
.6 
.1 
.3 
6.1 
8.7 
1.7 
1.2 

0.9 
7.0 
7.8 
2.6 

25.2 
0.9 
2.6 
5. 

15. 
0. 
0. 
5. 
0. 

11. 

13. 

11. 

10. 

11. 
8. 
6. 
7. 
7. 
6.1 
6.1 
7.8 
5.2 

3.5 
10. U 

2. 

0. 

0. 

5. 

7. 
18. 



U.3 
•0.9 
6.1 
U.3 
0.9 
2.6 

3.5 
0.9 
2.6 
5.2 
lO.U 
27.8 
18.3 
1.7 



lewhat 




/'ery 




►ortant 


Important 


Important 




18^ 


^ . 7 






10. u 


Uc. 1 


i*0.0 




39.1 


20.0 


■^.^ 




33.9 


17.^4 


10. 1 \ 




35.7 


33.9 


7.0 




?Y.8. 


37. U 






18.3 


U0.9 


28.7 


0.^ 


13.0 




**t,l 


CO 


33.0 ' 


?3.9 


7.8 


^ . 1 


23.5 


30. U 


12.2 


l.^ 


-1.7 


20.9 


72.^ 


0.0 


19.1 


^3.5 


'^7.0 


' 1.7 


21.7 


U2.6 


20.0 




8.7 


U5.2 


3^.3 




12.2 


U0.9 


30. U 


^ . ^ 


7.8 


25.2 


60.9 


2.6 


17. U 


^38.3 


3^.8 


^.9 


7.8 


28 .7 


56.5 




20.9 


uu . 3 


?D, 1 


0.0 


19. 1 


"7 




1 . 7 


if.** 


( 




- f 






13.0 


11 . 5 


0 . ( 


CO . 7 


CO 1 

59.1 


0 . 9 


lu .b 


3^ .0 


U5.2 


0.9 


13.9 


UU . 3 


31.3 




20.0 


37. U 


I0.3 


7.0 


18.3 


Uo.O 


35.7 




7.8 


Uo,0 


I.Q rT 
UO.7 


0.9 


17. U 


Ui.7 


29.6 


u . 3 


3.5 


30. u 


60.9 


2.6 


19.1 


Uo.O 


2U.3 


'^.5 


15.7 


UI.7 


2U,3 


^.5 


16.5 


U7.O 


20.0 


3.5 


16.5 


U2.6 


2U.3 


^.3 


17. U 


U2.6 


22.6 


't. 


16.5 


U1.7 


26.1 


5.2 


13.9 


U1.7 


32.2 


'^5 


20.0 


33.9 


33.0 


'^.6 


33.0 


37. U 


?0,9 




2U.3 


uu . 3 


?1.7 


0.9 


27.8 


37. U 


2U.3 


-.^ 


29.6 


39.1 


19.1 


^.6 


19.1 


UU . 3 


28.7 


0.9 


16.5 


U2 .6 


32.2 




29.6 


38.3 


IB. 3 


1.7 


22.6 


jit c 

U3.5 


29.0 


0. 0 


9.0 


38.3 


**7.o 


0.9 


10. u 


50. u 


36.5 




1*4 .0 


51.3 


Oil. 1 

26. 1 


0.9 


^^.^ 






. D 


20.9 


31.3 


20.0 


7.B 


27.0 


37.5 


28.7 


0.? 


6,1 


3^.8 


52.2 


3.5 


21.7 


35.7 


30.U 


3.5 


16.5 


39.1 


35.7 


1.7 


U.3 


20.0 


70. U 


1.7 


U.3 


32.2 


55.7 


1.7 


U'.3 


27.0 


61.7 


0.9 


5.2 


30. u 


56.5 


^.5 


18.3 


U5.2 


29.6 


1.7 


13.0 


UU.3 


32.2 


2.(- 


31.3 


35.7 


11.3 


8.7 


3^*.8 


20.9 


11.3 


3.5 


26.1 • 


3»*.8 


16.5 


2.6 


6.1 


33.0 


51.3 


5.2 
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TABLK D 

IMPORTANCE R/^TINGS OF OCCin^TIOHS POH CURRICUIAR COVERAGE, 
BY SECONIARY SCHOOL AJKimSmTORS (n» 115) 









f*ercentages Perpoii^n^? • -j F-arh 












Inportance for 


Coverage in C 


urriculurri 








Jiot 


Somewhat 




Ver>' 


.rt 




Occupation 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 




66. 


Occupational therapist 


7.8 


n.o 


37.4 




^ 1 


67. 


Office cler^ 


1.7 


12. > 


47, P 


33.0 


/ 


68. 


Painter, buildings 


3.5 


22. 


37.4 


33.0 


0.0 


69. 


Phartnaciit 


9.f 


15.7 


^3.5 


?i , 


7.0 


70. 


Photogra^^her 


1.7 


21.7 








71. 


Riyiician, surgeon 


15.7 


16.5 


2f ,1 


oqj 




72. 


Phy«icist 


1U.6 


19.1 


28.7 


?6.1 




73. 


Police officer 


4.3 


15.7 


38.3 






^U. 


Psychologist 


13.9 


20.9 


35.7 


!' .5 




75. 


Plumber 


0.9 


7.e 


29.6 


.5 




76. 


Printer, presicaan 


1.7 


7.0 


38.3 




/ 


77. 


Radio and TV announcer 


5.2 


25.2 


^C.5 


' '.^ 


i. 


78. 


Radio and TV serviceman 


1.7 


7,8 


34.8 




I.'' 


79. 


Receptionist 


1.-^ 


?5 2 


41.7 


'^i 




80. 


Recording and film technician, 














specialist 


^.3 


^I. f 


40.0 




' h 


81. 


Salesperson, agribusiness 


7.0 


21.7 


4?. 5 


20.9 


c 


82. 


Salesperson, autcootive 














recreational, and industrial 


4.3 


26.1 


35.7 


29.6 




83. 


Salesperson, building materials 














an4 hardware 


2.6 


27.0 


40.9 


.1 




84. 


Salef jperson, fashion merchandising 


2.6 


27.8 


44.3 


19.1 


•J ^ ^ 


85. 


Salesperson, food laerchandising 


1.7 


24.3 


43.5 


27. c 




86. 


3al«sx>erson, home furnishings 






44,3 








and houscvares 


1.7 


2B.7 


21.7 


0. * 


8?. 


Salesperson, insurance, investments, 














and real estate 


1.7 


27.8 


38,3 


27.0 


1. ' 


88. 


School counselor 


13.0 


19.1 


34,8 


20.0 




89. 


Secretary, stenographer 


2.6 


11.3 


29.6 




. .7 


90. 


Social worker 


10.4 


24.3 


31.3 


X 


/.^ 


91. 


Soil conserrationlst 


8.7 


22,6 


39.1 


21,7 


5.2 


92. 


Teacher, teacher aide 
Telephone installer, repairman 


7.8 


14.8 


35.7 


35.7 


u r 


93. 


6.1 


16.5 


39.1 


• 33.0 


f 


9**. 


Therapist 


7.0 


18.3 


43.5 


20,0 


^!6 


95. 


Tool and die maker 


O.D 


8.7 


40.9 




0.9 


96. 


Truck driver 


9.6 


24.3 


36.5 


23.5 


^.5 


97. 


Veterinarian 


11.3 


22, f 


39.1 


15.7 




98. 


Welder 


2.6 


6.1 


37.4 


48.7 





"•V 
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OPEN-ENDED RESPONSES FftOM THE SURVEY IN 
NASHVILLE, "OPINIONS OF SELEGTED SCHOOL PERSONNEL" 



The last item iNo, lOk) on the survey questionnaire .to faculty advisory committee 
members, counselors, and administrators in the Nashville schools read as follows: 

"Finally, if you have additional suggestions or ideas for 
the improvement of vocational education offerings, feel 
free to write them on a separate sheet of paper and clip 
it to your answer sheet." 

The written comments to this item follow, with each number representing a different 
person^s remarks. (Slight editing of punctuation, capitalization, verb tense, etc. 
may have been done in some cases t6 add clarity. ) 
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1. I strongly feel that students deficient in the reading and mathematical 
skills should have remedial training to coincide the vocational curriculum. 

2. Many of our schools are getting too small to offer the variety of courses 

and activities that would prepare them for vocational occupations. Consolidation 
of small schools could be a way to achieve the goal. (60O-80O students) 

3. We need teachers, equipment, and rooms not questionnaires. Questionnaires 
not clear as to school responsibility in preparing a doctor, as compared to a 
filling station at'tendant . 

U. The object of a high school is not only to prepare children for getting a job, 
but for living. In all of the choices listed on this sheet, nothing is 
addressed to helping young people meet with and solve some everyday munda^le 
problems, like baleuicing a family budget or arranging for credit, even balancing 
a check book. ^^^..^^ 

The school must not assume so large a share of vocational education that we 
forget that colleges and industry and government must share the burden in 
preparing young people to get and^hold jobs. We must remember that for some 
the end of high school is the end of their chahce to have their cultural 
horizons broadened; as well as an end to the time they can devote to learning 
about physical and emotional hygiene. 

5. I feel that a strong need is present in elementary schools for a vocational- 
type instruction period or periods during the day; particularly geared for 
students less academically talented, but trainable. Some children with short 
attention S]^ns could profit immeasurably by having time to work with their 
hands in carpentry. For exeunple, we have a retarded boy who is extremely 
talented in art, and needs more time and opportunity to develop this potential. 

6. Regarding question 100, I would favor internship programs; but they should 
include class attendance to discuss the programm on the job and to offer 
additional informfttion the student might need to be more successful in the job 
placement, 

111 
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7. I feel very stA^ngly that the vocations and professions that require several 
'years of advanced training do not belong in a high school, as high school 

students do not have sufficient background tp pursue adequately the academic 
excellence required for competency and completion. 

8. Many of ray answers have been marked as '^somewhat important"/ This means to 
me that 13 to 17 year old students are not ready to specialize in many of 
these areas and that our responsibility is to provide a solid base on which 
the student can build once he has reached the level where' he can make 
intelligent decisions about- his future. For example, many young boys would 
prefer to be a truck driver at age ik or 15 but this is just a stage that many . 
boys go through and in later years their interests will change completely. 

Another concern of mine is the implications that many of these offerings will 
hQ^e fpr^^staf f ing schools. Where will the school system find people qualified 
to^pi^vide instruction? We are considering so many areas where a very small 
number of students are involved that probably one hour per day would fulfill 
the need for that instructional program. Who will develop the curriculum for 
many of these areas? 

Isn*t our present coxiTse offering adequate for providing the basis on which 
one must build at some future date in the academic area. I would hope that'* 
we could expand our vocational offerings to take care of those students who 
are not academically inclined, but let us not be naive and think that we can 
do phe job of technical schools and colleges without proper fiscal resources. 

9. I believe industrial arts education needs to be given the same consideration 
as vocational education. I qualify this by saying: spacewise, the area of 
equipment, twelve month basis for qualified teachers. 

10. How about working on our legislature to sunend the law keeping junior high 
school students from taking shop courses and other vocational training? Then, 
in the junior high school, the drop-out potentials could do an hour of reading, 
an hour of math and do vocational work and/or particii)ate in the internship 
progr^ the rest of the day. -We are turning out tcomany youngsters who have 

no job skills, or they drop out at age 15 with no job skills, because someone \ 
said a student must be 15 'before entering vocational training. 

11. I have rated *as low priority in the high school curricxilum, the professions 
and other occupations that require college or advanced training (physician, 
lawyer, teacher, biologist, etc.). The reason is that most high schools offer 
adequate or better preparation for such occupations^ but are woefxilly lacking in 
vocations that require no extended school but rather emphasizes on-the-job 
training (brickniiison, plumber, etc.).' 

12. There is a strong need for vocational training for handicapped persons. 

13. I feel that we must begin to offer more vocational and occupational courses to 
junior high school students. Students are dropping out of junior high now and/or 
not making it into high school where they could get into programs. I strongly 
\irge that some type of pre-vocational courses be put into the curriculum of 
junior high schools. 

\ 
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By the tenth grade, students should either be in a vocational program or 
academic program. Students should not float from one program to emother, 
not really doing justice to either. Thxis, the academic progreun could be 
upgraded. 

The emphasis in vocational education offerings should be in those areas 
which require specific training but not necessarily college training. In 
other words, the strongest areas in the voca"M^nal education program should 
be able to train students sufficiently for ar job when they graduate. Certainly 
there should be introductory type course orferings' for those who wish to 
pvLTSue professional careers — overview courses which would help a student 
decide if that would ^e the right area for him. 

Why is there a need to call on an out-of-state university to do our s\irvey 
work? Are we not able to take care of our own problems, needs or changes? 

The school system (not individual teachers) needs to develop a realistic and 
workable apprenticeship program in as many areas of work as possible; so that 
students can receive true apprenticeship development of skills, while attending 
school, in specific areas of work in which the student has a strong interest. 
This is being done to some extent by the cooperatiye education teachers, but 
this effort needs to be struct\ired and organized on a sys,tem-wide basis. 
Business and industry in the Metro Nashville coramvmity must commit themselves 
to this organized apprenticeship program. Everyone would benefit from the 
progretm and many tax dmlkrs could be saved. 

Begin a program of vocE^onal education at the middle school level. The 
potential drop-out can be detected as early at fifth grade. Some specific 
prbgreun which could capture the interest in somethijig other than the academics 
is desperately needed. Provide a carreer exploration program at middle school 
level which would allow some action — learning not to be as broad a program 
as that in the high schools. v 

Extend the vocational education progreun at high school level to include voluntary 
action learning for purpose of career exploration; joining with professional 
groups such as medical Qs\d legal orgaJiizations , A.F.L.-C.I.O., coram\inity services 
organizations, local, state, national government organizations, ^c, to plan for 
needed training and on sigh^^bservation. This part of the program should be 
available to all students some time during their high school years. Instead of 
asking pr o f efs^on^ls t o determine items 01-98, how about asking high school 
students, ano'-tSfy^^ courses accc^dingly. 

Provisions should be made for junior high students/^ ma^be including some sixth 
graders, who can^t achieve in the regular school prograjn. Some type of vocational 
training along wi^h some academic courses should bk given to these students. For 
example, small motbr and small appliance repair, upholstery, etc. This would help 
eliminate discipline problems caused by non-readers and very low achievers. 

I suggest that something in the way of vocational education be done at the j\inior 
high level, since so many students drop out before high school. ^ 

I feel that we must be realistic in the things w^ try to do. I can see no 
success in trying to train lawyers, teachers, doctors, etc. He (the lawyer) 
should have an all around good academic program that will prepare him for 
further training. It seems to me, thq high school should try to do the things 
they could be successful in doing. 
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22, My view is that more emphasis should be placed on practical jobs that the 
majority of students will do in life. More advanced jobs should be just 

* ' introduced by one term courses, i.e., lawyer, veterinarian ,7 etc because 
those who desire to do these jobs will also desire to go to college to . 
obtain the extra education. I do hope, however, that every attempt will be \ 
made to keep students aware of their personal imj^^ortance. Comprehensive 1 
schools are often guilty of losing students in the crowd and rush, euid 
students have no chance to* get teacher /school recognition that comes in 
smaller high schools. 

23. I feel basic skills, attitudes, etc., need to be part of the elemen^Jiary 
curriculum. Too many children are not able to compete academically in the 
fifth and sixth grades and become behavior problems, because the emphasis 
has been on pure academics. The reading and math need to be related to 
practical and functional meaning for the children. How it relates to their 
everyday life. 

2U. . I do support thfe idea of high school internship programs if well planned, 
well super-ylsed^ cmd strict observance to the guildelines. If this is care- 
lessly obne, it is nothing more than a disappointment to those who might be"^ 
helped, a way of getting predit with little effort, poor attendance "on the job", 
aijd a degrading of the school system in which it is allowed with the student 
beginning a ceireer with little consideration for doing a job well. 

On the other hand, it could be most beneficial to both the student, as an 
"apprentice" or "intern", and the person or persons with whom the interivis 
working. 

A comprehensive evaluation should be required after such progretms are in ^ 
operation. 

25. In my opinion^ there is too much playing around in schools today and not enough 
of the BASIC educational needs required. Nearly everything on the enclosed 
sheet should be taken AFTER a child has graduated from a well-organized high ^ 
school. . 



26. Instructors selected for vocational courses should have a proper background i^ 
Education. Preferably the choice of instructors should be from the present 
staff if they are qualified. 



27. The economy should dictate the advisability of internship programs. 



/ 
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